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PARTIES IN CONFERENCE 
I, CONSERVATIVES AT BRISTOL 


As all horses in a race are required to carry a certain weight, so 
all political parties in this country are obliged to carry the 
electoral handicap of a party conference. Those who work in the 
tonstituencies year in and year out naturally demand an oppor- 
tunity every year of expressing their views on the policy of their 
leaders, but just as the Labour Party Conference is eagerly 
awaited by Conservative propagandists, and seldom disappoints 
them, so it may be assumed the Conservative Conference affords 
invaluable material for Socialist propaganda. The meeting-place 
has a considerable effect upon the atmosphere of a 
Conservative Conference ; if it is held in the North, delegates 
from the industrial areas are present in strength with their 
preoccupation with industrial:and employment problems ; if it 
is held in the South, Imperial and defence questions loom more 
largely, and are approached from the ‘ die-hard ’ angle. 
This year at Bristol the agenda was headed by a resolution 


expressing confidence in the National Government. On a os 
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issue of this kind there was no division of opinion, for all Con- 
servatives recognise the great achievements of the Government, 
and none says openly that he desires at once to return to party 
controversy. Nevertheless, the other resolutions passed by the 
Conference show plainly enough that among the local Conservative 
Associations there has been, to put it mildly, some straining at 
the leash. But the desire, natural enough in its way, of the keen 
local Conservative worker for a full-blooded ‘ Tory ’ policy could 
not fail to cause some misgivings in the minds of the more far- 
sighted delegates like Sir Edward Grigg, who realised clearly how 
much the success of many Conservative candidates at the next 
election will depend on their ability to retain the suffrages of the 
masses of non-Conservative voters who supported them in 1931 
in all constituencies, and secured their return in many. Mere 
lip-service to the idea of a National Government will scarcely 
satisfy the quondam Liberal voter, for example, whose tender 
conscience must have been more than a little disturbed by some 
of the subsequent proceedings of the Conference. The carrying 
of a resolution in favour of State lotteries, for instance, was 
almost a frivolous and wanton affront to those who regard the 
task of the National Government as one of national reconstruction. 

The Constitutional question, owing to the recent activities of 
Sir Stafford Cripps and his adherents, attracted more than the 
usual interest. A demand for a reform of the House of Lords is 
a hardy annual at Conservative Conferences, but this year the 
programme of the Socialist League for its abolition caused three 
resolutions to be put down instead of one, all pressing for an 
increase in the powers of the Upper House. It is clear that the 
party leaders are definitely unwilling to raise this matter, and the 


Conservative members of the House of Commons are too much . 


divided to be anxious to deal with it ; but the Annual Conference 


annually ignores these difficulties. It does, however, undoubtedly . 


express the feeling of a large body of people in the country, not 
by any means entirely confined to members of the Conservative 
Party, that the Constitution now lacks ballast. The official 
Opposition stands for single-chamber government, and if they 
obtained a majority because the country was tired of the existing 
Government—and no Administration since the war has after a 
period of office survived a General Election—they would regard 
that as a mandate to abolish the Second Chamber. It is no 
wonder that people are looking for some safeguard against 
revolutionary changes not really considered or endorsed by the 
country, but it may be doubted whether a barrier created ad hoc 
would be able to withstand a Socialist majority elected to the 
House of Commons. It might, indeed, have the effect of pro- 
voking the electorate into a hostile demonstration against a 
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manceuvre obviously calculated to curb its power. These con- 
siderations, however, weighed little at Bristol, and the resolution, 
vaguely worded but very significant, was passed by a large 
majority. 

The question of Armaments, as might have been expected, 
occupied a prominent position in the deliberations of the Con- 
ference. Lord Lloyd moved a resolution expressing ‘grave 
anxiety at the inadequacy of the provisions made for Imperial 
Defence.’ Lord Lloyd is one of the most effective platform 
speakers in addressing Conservative audiences on what may be 
called the old Imperialist lines. He carried a similar resolution 
last year at Birmingham, whes; :»e¢ Conference declined to express 
approval of the Government’s disarmament policy. Events on 
the continent of Europe during the last twelve months and the 
apparently hopeless position of the Disarmament Conference have 
undoubtedly caused a new and anxious interest to be taken in 
the defence of the country. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland moved an 
amendment approving the increase in our Air Force announced 
by the Government, but connecting it with the idea of collective 
security. This amendment, unfortunately, was withdrawn. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, to whose lot fell the task of explaining the 
Government’s policy, pointed out that recently the Government 
had made a careful investigation with their expert advisers into 
the defence, not only of Great Britain, but of the Empire as a 
whole. Successive Governments for the last eight and a half years 
had deliberately allowed the defence forces to fall to a low level 
because they felt at that time that there was no danger of war 
breaking out, and also because they wished to set an example 
of disarmament to other nations. In the changed circumstances 
of to-day the Government felt it their duty to make fuller provision 
for defence. That, however, would cost money, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain suggested that the Conference should pledge itself to accept 
that burden willingly by appending the words ‘ and assures the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that, heavy as are its burdens, it 
prefers the security and safety of our native land above all other 
benefits.’ These flowery words had been used last year by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in supporting a similar resolution, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was ‘ sure that Lord Lloyd would gladly . . . pay 
that little compliment to his absent colleague.’ The resolution 
was passed with only two dissentients, but the addendum served 
to remind delegates that a rearmament policy will postpone the 
day of tax reduction. 

Here, again, the Conference sounded what to all non-Con- 
servatives, and even to many Conservatives, must appear as a 
reactionary note. Had Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s amendment 
been passed, the justifiable anxiety felt by the party for the 
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defences of the Empire might have been revealed in its true 
proportions. As it was, there was no word of sympathy for the 
Government on the failure of its long and patient attempts to 
secure a Disarmament Convention at Geneva, no word of hope 
that the principles of the London Naval Treaty of 1930 will be 
maintained and extended. On the contrary, the Conference gave 
the impression, no doubt false, of liking armaments for their own 
sakes, and the bigger the better. Moreover, the withdrawal of 
the reference to collective security is doubly unfortunate, because 
it coincided so closely with the very realistic change of front 
by the Labour Party in modifying its policy of ostrich-like 
pacifism. 

It might have been expected that the Government’s vigorous 
policy of slum clearance would arouse enthusiasm—at any rate, 
among those who have imbibed Disraeli’s policy; but the 
Conference, on the contrary, only showed itself ready to damn 
this great effort for the improvement of social conditions with the 
faintest przise. Alderman Davies, from Leeds, moved a resolu- 
tion which, after giving perfunctory approval to the Government’s 
slum-clearance policy, called for an amendment in the law ‘to 
secure an equitable basis of compensation for dispossessed owners 
of property which has been maintained in a state of habitable 
repair.’ The large number of clearance schemes now being 
carried out has naturally caused loss, and therefore resentment, 
amongst slum property owners; every member of Parliament 
receives complaints, and it was obvious that many of the dele- 
gates felt strongly on the matter. They were therefore not in a 
mood to listen to Mr. Paul Springman, a prospective candidate, 
who moved an uncompromising amendment urging the Govern- 
ment ‘to press forward with its policy, regardless of vested 
interests in slum property.’ He argued that the law does not 
permit the demolition of habitable property without compensa- 
tion, and that if that had occurred in some cases it was due to 
faulty administration. The Minister of Health developed the 
same argument in greater detail, but admitted two injustices, 
which, he indicated, he meant to rectify. Sir Hilton Young’s 
administrative record at the Ministry of Health has been abun- 
dantly justified in its results, and his speeches invariably show 
mastery of his case and a great power of lucid exposition. Un- 
fortunately, the impression he gives of intellectual detachment 
affects his power of influencing even the House of Commons. 
His still, small voice of reason received no attention at Bristol, 
especially as it followed a lachrymatory appeal for compensation 
to widowed slum landladies, and the resolution was passed by a 
large majority. There may be cases of injustice, and there 
certainly are cases of hardship, but neither they nor the speeches 
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made justify the resolution passed by the Conference, which 
certainly did not display that interest in the condition of the 


people to which the Tory Party has laid claim since the time of 
“ 


Disraeli. 

But even worse was to follow. Notice had been given of a 
resolution to be moved by Sir Henry Page-Croft expressing anxiety 
at the Government’s India policy. It was not generally expected 
that it would obtain much support outside the ranks of the 
irreconcilable, as a similar resolution moved by Lord Wolmer, 
M.P., last year at Birmingham had been rejected because the 
Conference wished to reserve judgment until the Joint Select 
Committee had reported. This year’s resolution had been 
drafted in a curiously vague and yet tendentious form. The 
atmosphere had been electrically charged by the publication of 
correspondence in which Sir Henry Page-Croft asked Mr. Baldwin 
for an undertaking that the Report of the Joint Select Committee 
would be laid before the Conference as well as before the council, 
with which he has already promised to ‘ take counsel’ as soon as 
the Report is issued. The Conference has 5000 nominal members 
and the council2z000. Mr. Baldwin contented himself with point- 
ing out that the council had power, if it thought necessary, to 
summon a special Conference, and also that such a special meeting 
had to be called on a requisition from fifty constituencies or five 
provincial areas. The supporters of the White Paper policy had 
overlooked two things : first, the venue of the Conference caused 
the South to be more strongly represented than the North ; 
secondly, the opponents of the Government had made special 
efforts to score a success. The Morning Post excelled itself with 
an article called ‘ The Hitlers of Downing Street,’ where the party 
leaders are accused of aiming at dictatorship in their handling 
of this question: ‘ Here is the unmistakable Hitlerian touch of 
coercion, almost: of political blackmail—an ingenious bluff that 
needs to be called.’ 

Sir Henry Page-Croft, an extremely persuasive platform 
speaker and more effective with a Conservative audience than 
Mr. Churchill, was enthusiastically received by his supporters and 
made a rousing appeal to Imperialist sentiment. Alderman John 
Inskip was not very effective in moving an amendment declining 
to pass judgment on the White Paper until the Report of the 
Joint Select Committee had been published and considered by 
the council. The party leaders would probably have been wiser 
at an early stage to have demanded of both the council and the 
Conference that they should recognise their own unsuitability to 
decide the details of an Indian policy and to accept in advance 
the expert opinion of the Joint Select Committee. They have, 
however, admitted the National Union’s claim to express an 
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opinion while asking it to refrain from forming it till the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report is so issued. This has been so long 
delayed that the National Union’s patience has worn thin. There 
is therefore a feeling of irritation against the leaders not con- 
nected with the merits of the Indian controversy. 

The Duchess of Atholl argued with much learning that the 
Joint Select Committee in its eighteen months of labour has not 
heard enough evidence to make a fully informed report on the 
White Paper ; from this she appeared to draw the conclusion that 
the Conference, after no inquiry, was qualified to condemn the 
White Paper forthwith. It was typical of the Conference to vote 
the Duchess an extra five minutes to speak, to refuse to listen to 
her, and to carry a motion that the question be now put. This 
was carried, presumably because those who thought the whole 
discussion premature united with those who did not want the 
Government’s case further developed ; in any case, it was not 
creditable to the Conference to proceed to so important a division 
after so little discussion. The amendment was only carried with 
a very narrow margin by 543 votes to 520. 

It is clear that this small majority foretells a keen fight before 
the Government’s Indian policy is finally approved. The Report 
of the Joint Select Committee may recommend certain modi- 
fications in the White Paper, particularly in regard to the powers 
of Governors to safeguard the administration of the police in the 
Provinces and the method of electing the Central Legislature ; 
this would disarm some opposition, but there is no likelihood that 
the Committee will accept the views of the India Defence League. 
Mr. Baldwin, in ‘ taking counsel ’ with the council of the National 
Union, has not, of course, undertaken to be guided by its decision 
—to do so would be for a Minister of the Crown to accept dictation 
from an extra-constitutional body, as the Socialist Government 
did in 1931 ; but for the sake of party unity it is most desirable 
that his policy should obtain the endorsement of the rank and file 
of his party. When the members of the Joint Select Committee 
are free from their vow of silence, there should be no doubt of this 
result. The India Defence League have despaired of persuading 
the majority, or even a large proportion, of Conservative members 
of Parliament to adopt their views, but their propaganda in the 
country has been surprisingly successful. The danger which is 
worrying many Conservatives is, not that the Government policy 
will be defeated, but that the party may be disrupted over India 
as the Liberal Party was over Ireland in the eighties. 

In the sphere of economic policy the principal topics discussed 
were agricultural protection and industrial reorganisation. On 
the first of these topics a resolution was passed which, after 
expressing appreciation of what had been done, asked for ‘ tariffs 
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on foreign livestock products in addition to import restrictions.’ 
The Conservative Party is torn between satisfaction at what has 
been done to revive agriculture during the last three years and 
regret that its own nostrum of tariffs has not figured in the 
programme more largely. Mr. Walter Elliot, whose activity 
arouses the enthusiasm of those who clamour for ‘ something to 
be done’ without quite knowing what, expressed his hope that 
the Conference would pass the resolution because it did not run 
counter to the declared policy of the Government or to many of 
the schemes that the Government had brought forward, and he 
interpreted it ‘as wishing more power to their elbow.’ He was 
careful, however, to emphasise that the Wheat Quota Act did 
not provide for a tariff and had been accepted by agriculture as 
preferable to any tariff that could be devised. 

More important was the resolution moved by Mr. Ker Lindsey, 
and seconded by Captain Harold Macmillan, urging the Govern- 
ment to introduce a Bill at an early date ‘to give statutory 
sanction to schemes of reorganisation which have the support of 
a substantial majority of an industry, subject to proper safeguards 
for the public interest, for all those engaged in the industry and 
for consumers of its products.’ It was explained that the reso- 
lution recommended that industry should be given the same 
powers of self-government that agriculture already possesses 
under the Marketing Acts. Tariffs had benefited industry by 
protecting it from undercutting from without ; organisation was 
now needed in many cases to provide against undercutting from 
within. Tariffs, therefore, were not in themselves enough, and 
they should be supplemented by organisation and concentration 
of production in the most efficient units. Individualism had 
failed, and it was in the Tory tradition to regulate the activities of 
individuals for the public benefit. The Socialists wished the State 
to govern industry ; the Tories believed that industry should be 
given power to govern itself. This resolution was of special 
interest as showing how far the Left Wing of the Tory Party has 
moved from the orthodoxy of ten years ago. If carried to its 
logical conclusion, it implies acceptance of the principle of the 
Corporate State. Colonel Colville, speaking for the Government, 
took the line with which the House of Commons is familiar, 
While agreeing that in several individual cases, and quite generally 
in agriculture, the Government had worked on the lines advocated 
in the resolution, they were not as yet prepared to accept it as a 
general policy for industry. The resolution was carried, indicating 
that the Conference was in a mood to defeat the Government, 
whether the lead came from the Right or the Left. 

The most remarkable feature of the Conference was the 
readiness with which it carried resolutions nullifying in spirit 
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those it had already passed. It began by expressing confidence 
in the National Government and then proceeded to criticise 
important items in the Government’s policy. It demanded 
amendment in slum-clearance legislation, which, Sir Hilton Young 
argued, was unnecessary ; it refused to censure the Government’s 
India policy by a mere twenty-three votes. It passed Sir Edward 
Grigg’s resolution with acclamation when he pleaded, in a broad- 
minded and eloquent speech, for a policy which would consolidate 
the non-Conservative supporters of the National Government ; 
later it passed by a small majority a resolution in favour of a 
narrow party loyalty, and acclaimed a speaker who demanded 
that the word ‘Conservative’ should not be omitted from 
propaganda in support of the National Government issued by the 
Central Office. It would be true to say that the Conference showed 
a bias towards a reactionary policy, but it was too fickle and 
irresponsible to hold consistently any rational attitude. 

Although the deliberations of the Conference must be regarded 
as almost entirely lamentable, the Bristol meeting may well have 
a notable place in political history on account of the great speech 
from Mr. Baldwin which concluded it. No statesman has the 
same capacity for discovering under current political events the 
continuity of national development, and no orator has the same 
power of expressing his political philosophy in a noble English, 
yet one understanded of the people. While making no direct 
reference to the divergences of opinion which the Conference 
showed were existing ‘within the party, he gave the clearest 
expression of the Tory outlook that the party has had for a 
generation and an uncompromising indication of his own resolve 
not to accept dictation from the rank and file. 

Mr. Baldwin asked what Tory principles really were, and he 
propounded a number of the historical problems that such a 
question suggests. 


For 200 years the Tories had been a protectionist party ; was Pitt the 
Younger untrue to Tory principles when he lowered the tariff? At the 
time of the Canada Bill . . . the Duke of Wellington said it would mean 
the disruption of the Empire. Sir Robert Peel did not like it, but said the 
dangers of not passing it were greater than the dangers of passing it. 
Was it the true Tory policy to give self-government to the Dominions, or 
not? In 1874 Disraeli gave a charter of liberty to the trade unions, and 
twenty years later a Tory Government refused to remodel that Act to meet 
modern needs. Which was the true Tory policy ? 

Disraeli laid down Tory principles at the Crystal Palace many years 
ago—‘ the maintenance of our institutions and of our religion; the 
preservation of our Empire, and the improvement of the condition of our 
people.’ But Disraeli does not tell you how you are to adapt your policy 
to changed circumstances and changed ages. That is the duty of the leader. 
The responsibility that rests with the leader is to interpret, according to 
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the deep-laid foundations of the party principles, the policy to meet what- 
ever may come. It is the right of the party, if they think fit, to challenge 
his interpretation. If they challenge it in sufficient numbers, it inevitably 
leads to the choice of a new leader. Thatisdemocratic, and that is how we 
do things. I want to say once more that I am at present leader of this 
party ; and as long as I lead it, I am going to lead it. 


There are many observant and unattached voters in the 
country who are watching the Conservative Party with anxiety 
to see whether it is going to broaden its outlook and become a 
national party deserving their allegiance, or whether it is going 
to narrow itself and seek to solve new problems by the application 
of old prejudices. To such the Conference must have been 
profoundly disquieting. They may take heart from Mr. Baldwin's 
speech, which shows that the broader policy will prevail in action 
so long as he is leader. Lord Lloyd and Sir Henry Page-Croft 
may be the idols of the Party Conference, but it is the Conservative 
members of Parliament who choose the party leader, and the great 
majority of them share Mr. Baldwin’s conception of the true 
nature and right policy of the Conservative Party in the years to 
come. 

HvucGH MOoLson. 
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PARTIES IN CONFERENCE 


II. LaBour AT SOUTHPORT 


It was an instructive Providence that ordained that the Labour 
and Conservative Party Conferences, at Southport and Bristol 
respectively, should be held within the same week. They pro- 
vided such a wholesome contrast to each other, and one that 
should exercise a considerable influence upon the minds of that 
portion of the electorate which is capable of reflecting to any 
purpose upon politics. On my return from Southport, a person 
of great experience of affairs and of international repute, remarked 
to me that on the showing of the two Conferences there must be 
many people in an independent position, like himself, who after 
Southport felt definitely inclined to lean their weight towards 
Labour. 

The remark was justified; but not only by the Southport 
Conference. What has been remarkable during these years of 
defeat for the Labour movement, since 1931, has been the steadi- 
ness which it has displayed, in spite of much provocation, and the 
spirit of hard work in which it has got down to repair its reverses 
and think out its policy anew from top to bottom, in preparation 
for the next stage in its advance to power. In this period of 
external discouragement and inner preparation the Labour 
movement owes an enormous amount to three men above all: 
to Mr. Arthur Henderson, whose instinct of loyalty rallied the 
movement to its sense of permanent objective in those days of 
bewilderment and desertion in 1931; to Mr. Ernest Bevin, the 
Transport Workers’ leader ; and to Mr. Herbert Morrison. Mr. 
Bevin’s creative and constructive power is responsible for some of 
the biggest things that have been achieved in this line—for ex- 
ample, the prodigious success of the Daily Herald, the launching of 
a new campaign for research into every aspect of Socialist policy, 
which has flooded the Labour movement with a mass of new 
information on political and economic matters and has revived 
the almost moribund art of the political pamphlet ; and in many 
other directions, in international affairs as well. Finally, the 
movement owes hardly less to Mr. Herbert Morrison, whose mind 
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is so discernible in the adumbration and the building up of party 
policy, and whose London administration has given new impulse 
to Labour throughout the country. These three men were much 
more in evidence this year at Southport than last year at the 
Hastings Conference ; each of them played a more decisive part, 
and together, it may truly be said, theirs was the dominating 
influence at the Conference. 

Since the Scarborough Conference of 1931, which met in all 
the gloom of the impending electoral disaster of that year, the 
Labour executive has been committed to reshaping and restating 
the party’s policy ; and at each successive Conference, at Leicester 
in 1932 and at Hastings last year, it submitted a batch of policy 
reports covering various aspects of Labour’s objectives. There 
have been reports dealing with public control of the Bank of 
England and the Joint-Stock banks, the National Planning of 
Transport, the Reorganisation of the Electricity Supply Industry, 
the Land and the National Planning of Agriculture, Labour’s 
Foreign Policy, the Colonies, besides various subsidiary reports 
on Education, Rent Control and Housing and Slum Clearance.! 
All these policy reports have been circulated throughout the 
Labour movement to local party branches and affiliated organisa 
tions, such as the trade unions, for discussion and amendment. 
The Labour Party, for all its critics may say, is an exceedingly 
democratic body—some of its friends may think too much so ; 
some scores of amendments and resolutions have been submitted 
for discussion by conference, the issues involved have~ been 
thrashed out, and the reports, with various subsequent changes, 
adopted as official party policy. 

It is an imposing structure ; and if people want to know what 
the Labour Party proposes, they should turn to these reports. 
I find that people who are usually quite well informed, and are 
even actively concerned in politics, frequently do not know what 
the Labour Party means, for example, by ‘ socialisation.’ Much 
of the criticism of Labour policy that goes on proceeds entirely 
from misconceptions of it. There is nobody so deaf as he who 
will not hear ; but there are the policy reports for people to see 
for themselves. I myself heard Sir Herbert Samuel at the Liberal 
Summer School this year describe Labour’s currency and banking 
policy as involving political control of the banks. Nothing of the 
kind: the banks under public control will be operated by the 
ablest and best qualified men who can be found ; public control 
should give a much better chance to the ablest men to rise than 
the existing system, top-heavy as it is with redundant and largely 
ornamental directorates. Public control means simply that the 


1 They are published, under their respective titles, by Transport House, 
Smith Square, S.W.1, and may be obtained from there or through the booksellers. 
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ultimate control of credit and financial policy should rest with 
the Government, along with the Treasury and the Bank of 
England. It is clearly laid down in the Labour policy reports * 
that the technical day-to-day business of the banks will be in 
the hands of the bank staff ;, only, the ultimate decisions as to 
the general line of policy must be in the hands of Government— 
as they are coming to be more and more, in any case. The really 
relevant question to ask is, since there is so little difference 
between what obtains now and what is proposed, why make any 
change ? To which the answer is that it is desirable to make it 
perfectly clear in the formal constitution of the banking system 
that the Government, which represents the interests of the 
community, shall have the final word in credit policy which 
affects us all; and that the relations between the Government 
and the banks shall be such as to make the latter more amenable 
to the decisions of the former. And that is the way round it 
should be. 

Having submitted these separate reports to Conference, it 
remained for the executive to bring them all together into a 
general statement of the party’s aims, to form a programme 
which might take the place of Labour and the Nation, upon which 
Labour appealed to the country in 1929. The new programme 
submitted at Southport—and this was the importance of the Con- 
ference—was presented under the significant title ‘ For Socialism 
and Peace.’ The difference between the old programme (which 
Mr. Snowden once boasted, probably with some exaggeration, 
that he had never read) and the new, is immense. Labour and the 
Nation was a hotch-potch of all kinds of proposals—mostly good, 
some immediate, others remote—brought together under one not 
very rain-worthy umbrella; it was not infused with one single 
purpose, nor did it make clear what it meant by Socialism or the 
stages by which socialisation might be brought about. It 
reflected the mind of a leadership which has now been taken over, 
to its questionable advantage, by the National Government. 

The new programme of action, For Socialism and Peace, 
marks a great advance—it is altogether more concrete, quite 
definite in its aims, and reflects the mentality of a younger and 
more constructive leadership: the influence of Mr. Herbert 
Morrison and Dr. Dalton is unmistakeable. What is even more 
significant is that the statement is a programme for the achieve- 
ment of Socialism. In the years since 1931 the Labour Party has 
not become less Socialist, but more Socialist ; everything that 
has happened in Europe and the world at large has reinforced its 
belief that there can be no satisfactory or secure social order at 


® Cf. Currency, Banking and Finance, and Socialism and the Condition of the 
People. 
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home until the existing economic and political system has been 
brought under public control, and no secure international order 
or world peace until there are Socialist States that can co-operate 
in establishing and maintaining it. But the programme of the 
new leadership is more concrete and definite in its conception of 
the end to be attained, while being more cautious in its language, 
precisely because it has a clearer and bolder conception of the 
means of attaining it. 

It is this that made the general attack of the Socialist League 
upon the executive’s policy the less justified, and the less well 
grounded. The Socialist League brought forward a whole series 
of amendments, some seventy-five in all, forming what amounted 
to an alternative programme. Some few of these, when they 
were improvements in clarification, the executive accepted. But 
with regard to most of them, the official programme For Socialism 
and Peace was actually more definite as to the ways and means 
of bringing about socialisation than the much-heralded Socialist 
League scheme of things. This was particularly noticeable with 
regard to the long statement of the Socialist League on War and 
Peace,* a document as vague, self-contradictory, delusory and 
doctrinaire as could be well conceived. ‘Ignorance leads to 
suspicion, suspicion to fear, and fear to war,’ it says profoundly : 
one wonders what Marx would say of such idealistic rubbish, 
finding the origins of war in such psychological factors, when the 
whole Socialist case is that modern war springs from the very 
nature of the capitalist economic and political system. ‘A 
Labour Government would use the league as a meeting-place with 
other countries in council, where it would urge upon them the 
folly and waste of heavy expenditure upon armaments’: what 
wisdom ! what hopes! Imagine the success we should have in 
urging disarmament upon France, face to face with the Nazi 
danger to Europe. ‘It [#.e., the Socialist League] warns the 
present Government that it will use all its power to strengthen 
and make effective the determination of the workers not to 
participate in any war in which this Government may involve 
this country, for under the capitalist system it is impossible to 
allocate the blame for war,’ etc.: what a confession of despair, 
what a failure to discriminate! It is possible to say—in fact, the 
whole of the historical knowledge we have accumulated since as 
to the events leading up to 1914 substantiates the view—that, 
taking things as they were, the blame for the outbreak of the war 
must rest much more upon the shoulders of the German governing 
class than upon the French or ourselves. It is a darkening of 
counsel not to discriminate in these matters. And to argue for 
mass resistance, including a general strike, to a war in which this 


* Cf. pp. 12~14 of For Socialism and Peace. 
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country happened to be involved in defence of the collective 
peace system in Europe against an attempt of a Nazi Germany 
to break through it is the worst disservice to the causes of Socialism 
and democracy in Europe. 

As one delegate at least listened to speeches in defence of so 
crazy a point of view, the contempt that Napoleon had for ‘ Jes 
idéalogues’ came uppermost again and again in his mind: how 
Napoleon hated them, he remembered, for their volubility, their 
attachment to mere words and phrases without any content, 
meaning nothing, without any sense of the real world of action 
or of what can or cannot be done in it. As I sat there, there 
came into my mind the words of Abélard, summing up the whole 
issue with all the grasp of that astonishing intellect : 


Est in ve veritas 
Et non in schemate. 


But not all the Socialist League’s amendments were as 
fantastic as their statement on foreign policy ; indeed, what was 
worth taking seriously, and would have been useful if they had 
made more of it, was the demand implicit in their position that 
the party as a whole should go to the country with a short and 
concrete statement of its programme, rather than leave it for 
people to discover for themselves embedded in the numerous 
and leafy official reports. Further, one should testify that with- 
out the show put up by the Socialist League, and the debates 
that were made possible by their amendments, the Conference 
would have probably been dull. There is, of course, a very 
useful part to be played by a ‘ ginger-group ’ in a party, provided 
that the group does not so far forget its sense of proportion as to 
insist that the party shall subsist exclusively upon ginger! One 
should therefore pay a tribute to the speakers of the Socialist 
League, particularly to Mr. William Mellor, who at this Conference 
took the old place of Mr. E. F. Wise as the gadfly of the executive, 
always up and at it—whom, though he spoke in practically every 
debate, the Conference good-humouredly insisted on hearing, and, 
having heard, as good-humouredly always voted down. 

, The challenge of the Socialist League was taken up in the three 
main debates of the Conference. Old hands at Labour Con- 
ferences declared that never had the debates been at such a high 
level, both for debating power and the thoroughness with which 
the issues were discussed. Indeed, at moments, an almost 
high-brow strain came to the top: it was a Conference which 
quoted Milton (three times in one debate !), and once I heard a 
couplet of Dryden, but never a word from Karl Marx or Keir 
Hardie. The first important debate was taken on the general 
question of ‘ Labour’s Aims,’ the Socialist League putting forward 
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its alternative statement which would commit the party to asking 
for a mandate to proceed at once to*: 


1. Abolish the House of Lords, reform and speed up procedure in the 
Commons and utilise all constitutional powers to meet any emergency ; 

2. To socialise the Bank of England, the joint-stock banks, and vest 
in the State the ownership of land ; 

3. ‘ To change the whole basis of production and distribution . . . in 
accordance with a planned economy,’ by socialising the basic industries 
and services, State control of imports and exports, the social re-organisa- 
tion of Agriculture, etc., etc. 


Sir Stafford Cripps moved this, the main Socialist League amend- 
ment, in a speech which, though lucid and attractive as ever in 
form, did not catch the ear of the Conference ; and the exposition 
of the Socialist League case fell in this, as in succeeding debates, 
much more effectively to Mr. Mellor. The Conference heard their 
case with attention—indeed, nothing was more remarkable than 
the way in which it was determined to hear both sides put—and 
was obviously influenced by rational argument and fairly made 
up its mind on the evidence. The view that is so frequently 
heard, and which was given some substance to by the editor of 
the New Statesman in his article on the Conference, to the effect 
that, no matter what is said, it is the pre-disposed bloc of the 
trade unions which decides everything, is patently unfair. As a 
delegate, I sat among a number of representatives of the smaller 
trade unions, and it was perfectly evident how they were influenced 
by good arguments on both sides of the case and made up their 
minds on the evidence. Moreover, the view that it was the 
constituency Labour parties who supported the Socialist League, 
while the bloc vote of the trade unions alone voted them down, 
was definitely disproved in a subsequent letter to the New States- 
man, which one recognises to be from the pen of a brilliant young 
Socialist statistician. He shows that there were some of the 
unions which voted for Socialist League amendments, though the 
majority of them, together with the vast majority of ordinary 
divisional Labour parties, voted with the executive. The fact 
was that the Conference was overwhelmingly united behind the 
executive. 

This was perfectly evident from every one of the main divi- 
sions taken. On the second main debate, which took place on 
Labour’s policy on war and peace; the league mustered a larger 
vote ; but that was because the Miners’ Federation, with their 
400,000 votes, is committed to the weapon of a general strike. 

the third debate, which concerned the issue of compensation 
on bringing an industry under public control, the Socialist League 


« Vide pp. 7 and 8, For Socialism and Peace. 
5 The New Statesman, October 6. 
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vote for terminable annuities as opposed to compensation fell 
to just over 100,000 against 2,200,000 for the official policy. 

In this debate on Compensation, as in that on the general 
objective and methods of socialisation, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
was the chief official spokesman for the executive, and wound up 
the debates. He was in this Conference at the top of his form. 
He had been previously regarded as the first-rate organiser and 
administrator that he is—an ordered and convincing, but not 
inspired, speaker. But this year he revealed altogether new 
potentialities ; it was exciting to watch so well-known and so well- 
formed a political figure at this stage adding a cubit to his stature. 
His speeches in reply to Sir Stafford Cripps were masterly; they 
were a complete and final reply to the Socialist League case— 
good-humoured though devastating. They won the ear of the 
Conference in a way Mr. Morrison never has before ; they domi- 
nated it. Southport was Mr. Morrison’s Conference, and he un- 
doubtedly emerged from it the intellectual and practical leader of 
the Labour Party. 

No less important than the adoption of the new and completed 

_p--Programme was the reconsideration of the attitude taken up at 
Hastings on the ‘ war and peace’ issue. The Hastings Conference 
had passed a resolution committing the Labour Party to resist 
any war that might break out and to concert measures of resist- 
ance, including a general strike. But the complete change in the 
European situation, with the capture of power in Germany by 
the Nazis, and the danger that they constitute to the maintenance 
of the collective peace system, brought about not so much a new 
orientation of policy on the part of the Labour movement as a 
change of heart. It now realises that it is impossible to talk about 
war resistance in all circumstances; the adherence to pacifism 
on the part of the English Labour movement, or still more an 
attempt to paralyse the action of this country at a time of a Nazi 
attempt to break through, would provide the best chance of a 
Nazi victory on the Continent. The leaders of the party realise— 
and in this they have the movement solidly behind them, whatever 
the frondeurs may think~\that the only chance of preserving the 
peace in Europe is to back up the collective system of security and 
to make it clear that we intend to honour the obligations it 
involves, 

The decisive speech was made on this question by Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, who made it clear that the brunt of the responsibility in 
this matter would rest upon the trade unions. On the question 
of the general strike, he stated the position which the unions had 
expressed at Weymouth this year—that the leaders of the unions 
could not order a strike ; they could not command; they had 
to interpret the will of their members. That the ultimate decision 
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on this matter was one to be arrived at, therefore, by the whole 
party. He declared that the peace system organised through the 
league was the best safeguard of peace there was, and that it was 
their business to strengthen it all they could. The position of 
those who accepted the League, without meaning to carry out the 
obligations it involved, he likened, in a striking phrase, to that 
of a man who joined a union on condition that he was never 
called upon to strike. It was a restrained and_ responsible 
statement, made by one who bears as great an authority in the 
Labour movement as any other single figure—the utterance of 
a statesman. 

It is as well to underline that fact, since something too much 
has been made of Mr. Bevin’s castigation of the ‘ intellectuals’ 
on the question of their membership of bodies disallowed by the 
party because of their Communist associations. It is a mistake 
to interpret this, as the New Statesman has done, to any bias on 
Mr. Bevin’s part against the intellectuals of the party : he under- 
stands, better perhaps than they, the essential contribution both 
sides have to make. And in point of fact there is no man in the 
Labour movement whose whole approach to politics, and grasp 
of its problems, is more intellectual in the best sense than Mr. 
Bevin’s: it is very little emotional ; he thinks the whole thing 
out in terms of long-range policy. But what brought him and 
Mr. Morrison together in calling the leftward fringe to order was 
the determination that the discipline of the party shall be 
adhered to, and the fatal and insidious influence of the Com- 
munists, rancorous and impossible as they mostly are, rigorously 


shut out. 

Mr, Bevin and Mr. Morrison are quite right. The moment 
has come when the Labour Party is tightening the ranks for 
action, and, if it is to. be successful, it needs not less but more 
discipline. It was obvious at Southport that they had the rank 
and file of the movement with them : what was remarkable was 


the unity_of feeling and purpose which prevailed there, and to 
which the Socialist League was no exception. The adoption of 
the new programme For Socialism and Peace puts the coping- 
stone on the structure of policy which has been built up in these 
last years ; and it is to be expected that the new leadership which 
is making itself felt should-:demand that the party move forward 
unitedly behind it. Southport, therefore, marks an important 
stage in the evolution of the Labour Party ; it has a coherent and 
impressive policy to put before the country and a new and 
vigorous leadership, of which the outstanding personality and 
the driving force is Mr. Herbert Morrison. Those who saw him 
in action at Southport will be surprised if he is not the next 
Labour Prime Minister. 
A. L. Rowse 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ALEXANDER OF YUGOSLAVIA 


WHEN King Alexander was struck down by the hand of an assassin 
in Marseilles he was about to make a notable contribution to the 
work of European pacification. For the Yugoslav monarch had 
come to discuss with the French Government a basis for recon- 
ciliation between Yugoslavia and Italy, and M. Barthou was to 
have continued the negotiations with Signor Mussolini in Rome. 
Great store had been set—especially in Paris and London—upon 
the successful outcome of these negotiations, because by removing 
the confliction of Italian and Yugoslav interests in the Danube 
the way would be prepared for a general agreement between the 
different Danubian States within the framework of which it would 
be possible to secure the political independence and economic 
stability of Austria. By these means the French Government, 
with the moral support of British diplomacy, hoped to prevent 
another attempt on the part of Germany to absorb Austria into 
the Third Reich, with all the dire consequences to European 
peace that such an attempt might entail. Italy, fearing the 
threat of a greater Germany on the Brenner, had already substi- 
tuted a policy of friendship with France for her erstwhile Germano- 
phil policy, and, in consequence, was ready to consider an improve- 
ment in her relations with Yugoslavia. For Yugoslavia was the 
connecting link in the Franco-Italian plan for Danubian col- 
laboration, without which it would not be possible to bring into 
co-operation the States in the Italian group (i.e., Austria and 
Hungary) and the States in the French group (t.e., Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania and Yugoslavia). 

Thus Yugoslavia found herself in a pivotal position. King 
Alexander undoubtedly held a strong bargaining hand when he 
set out on the journey which was to end so fatally at Marseilles. 
There is every reason to believe that he would have used it to 
obtain good terms for his country’s association with the Franco- 
Italian combination. From what is known of his intentions at 
the time, he would have bargained hard, but he was prepared to 
arrive at a compromise in the general interests of European peace. 
To understand how it happened that Yugoslavia came to occupy 
this pivotal position it is necessary to consider the remarkable 
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new developments in Yugoslav foreign policy which had been 
taking place during the past year. These developments marked 
the emergence of Yugoslavia from the narrower traditions of 
Balkan politics into the wider sphere of general European interests. 
They also marked the progression of King Alexander towards a 
high quality of statesmanship, for the royal inspiration was to be 
seen in most of the later moves in Yugoslav foreign relations. 
The late King had, indeed, travelled a long road psychologically 
since his early days as a young Serbian soldier-prince. His 
arduous and difficult task of unifying his own kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes into a composite Yugoslav State had 
brought him slowly but surely to the conception of an even wider 
unity, which embraced the idea of a close co-operation between 
all the peoples of the Balkan Peninsula. 

The ideal informing his work for inter-Balkan co-operation 
was that of ‘ the Balkans for the Balkan peoples,’ and the creation 
of a sense of common interests between the different Balkan 
States such as would render impossible ever again the exploitation 
of local Balkan troubles by outside Great Powers. With this end 
in view he set out on a number of visits to neighbouring capitals 
in order to create the necessary ‘atmosphere.’ These visits, 
followed by meetings between the Foreign Ministers of the 
various countries concerned, led to the series of inter-Balkan 
agreements which culminated in the signing a few months ago of 
the Balkan Pact. This was a considerable achievement, including 
as it did the adherence of the one-time enemy Turkey. But if 
the Balkan Pact was a step in the right direction, it had one 
obvious weakness in the non-inclusion of Bulgaria ; for Bulgaria, 
an ex-enemy State which, unlike Turkey, still harboured ‘ treaty ’ 
grievances, did not feel that she could adhere unconditionally to 
a grouping of essentially ‘ treaty’ neighbours. This was under- 
stood nowhere better than in Belgrade, for although Serb and 
Bulgar had fought on opposite sides in the European War, and their 
post-war relations had often been strained almost to breaking-point, 
they were both conscious of their blood kinsmanship, and their 
long years of mutual animosity had not entirely obscured the 
dream of an eventual reconciliation. The signing of the Balkan 
Pact withovt Bulgaria had been rushed through at the instance of 
M. Titulescu, the Roumanian Foreign Minister ; and M. Yevtitch, 
the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, out of regard to Little Entente 
solidarity, had acquiesced ; but he was careful toleave the door open 
to Bulgaria, and made it clear that individual negotiations between 
Belgrade and Sofia would follow. Throughout this period King 
Alexander was actively at work. He had already received King 
Boris in Belgrade and returned the visit at a port on the Black 
Sea, and these royal exchanges bore such good fruit that shortly 
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before his journey to Marseilles he was able to pay a State visit 
to King Boris in the Bulgarian capital, where his reception was 
marked by scenes of the greatest enthusiasm and cordiality. 

The result of these activities was the laying of the foundations 
of a genuine rapprochement between the two Balkan neighbours. 
King Alexander’s task had, of course, been greatly facilitated by 
the sincere way in which his good-will was reciprocated by King 
Boris and the Bulgarian Government, especially by the latter’s 
courageous action in suppressing the notorious Maczedo-Bulgarian 
terrorist organisation, the M.I.R.O., whose outrages in Yugoslav 
Macedonia had for long years been the cause of bad blood between 
the two countries. This was appreciated on the Yugoslav side, 
and during the course of the royal visit to Sofia the two Govern- 
ments were able to work out the preliminaries of a series of 
agreements for opening the frontiers, facilitating commercial 
exchange and improving transport. Agreements were made for 
cultural co-operation on an extensive scale. And, finally, hopes 
were held out for administrative modifications which would tend 
to remove the friction caused by Serbo-Bulgarian differences in 
regard to the population in Yugoslav Macedonia. King Alexander 
carefully avoided the mistake of rushing into anything spectacular. 
He felt, for instance, that much patient clearing of the ground 
would be necessary before a Yugoslav-Bulgarian pact of amity 
and non-aggression would be advisable, though the eventual 
conclusion of such a pact was clearly an end in view. He was 
content—and history will assuredly acclaim his wisdom—that 
the work of reconciliation should pass through three stages: the 
psychological, the economic, and the political. At the time of 
his death the first was already an accomplished fact, the second 
was in being, and the third was on the way. 

Parallel with this work of consolidating Balkan unity was the 
inception of an independent policy in regard to the problems of 
Central Europe. The Yugoslav policy towards the Austrian 
problem does not seem to have been fully understood in Western 
Europe, although in actual fact its underlying principles were 
simple enough. This policy, in brief, was that Yugoslavia stood 
by the principle of Austrian independence, but insisted that this 
was an international question, and not the preserve of any one 
Power. This attitude was necessarily in conflict with the Italian 
standpoint that the maintenance of Austrian independence was a 
specifically Italian interest. For Italy had for many years 
declined to admit Yugoslavia’s equal interest in Danubian 
problems, and had, moreover, consistently pursued a policy 
calculated to encircle Yugoslavia from without and weaken her 
from within. Yugoslavia, therefore, saw in the Italian pre- 
dominance in Austria and Hungary a political threat to her own 
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security. Owing to these circumstances Yugoslavia adopted the 
attitude that, although she adhered to the principle of Austrian 
independence, if she had to choose between Austro-German 
union or the establishment of a virtual Italian protectorate in 
Austria, she would regard the Anschluss as the lesser of the two 
evils. 

Thus a certain community of interests was established between 
Belgrade and Berlin, and Germany lost no time in making 
advances to Yugoslavia, including a commercial treaty very 
advantageous to Yugoslav economic interests. Yugoslavia, there- 
fore, saw no reason to quarrel with Germany. To interpret this, 
as it was interpreted in some quarters, as Yugoslavia’s desertion 
of France in favour of a new friendship with Germany, was but 
a superficial reading of the situation. It was, moreover, but a 
poor tribute to the political astuteness of King Alexander. In 
reality he had not thrown over old friends for new. What he had 
done was to adopt an independent policy which necessitated 
Berlin, Paris, and Rome recognising Yugoslavia as a first-class 
factor in the situation. Thus, when as a result of Herr Hitler’s 
broken pledges to Signor Mussolini in regard to Austria the Italo- 
German friendship gave place to a rapprochement between France 
and Italy, and Paris and Rome came together to oppose Germany’s 
ambitions in Austria, the ‘ Western ’ Powers were obliged to seek 
the co-operation of Yugoslavia. And there can be little doubt 
that with his old contacts with France and his new ones with 
Germany, and with his local position strengthened by the recon- 
ciliation with Bulgaria, King Alexander, had he lived to complete 
his work, would have been in the position to exert a positive and 
beneficent influence on the situation. 

However much opinions may differ as to the wisdom or other- 
wise displayed by King Alexander’s personal dictatorship in the 
sphere of Yugoslav internal affairs, there can hardly be any 
question of the great improvements it brought about in the con- 
duct of Yugoslav foreign policy. It is almost inconceivable that 
any Yugoslav politician in the old days of the parliamentary 
régime would have had the courage, the freedom or the authority 
to carry through the reconciliation with Bulgaria, or the imagina- 
tion to conduct the independent policy in regard to the Austrian 
problem. The dictatorship made possible these innovations in 
foreign policy, because the King was able to take the full respon- 
sibility on his own shoulders ; and he was, moreover, the only 
personality in the country with the requisite strength and 
authority to carry these proposals through. Similarly, it was due 
to the dictatorship that M. Yevtitch came to take charge of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Formerly Minister of the Court, he 
was the friend and confident of the King, and was able to work 
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in close understanding with him. Nevera party man, M. Yevtitch 
was free from those hampering considerations of party tactics 
which, in Balkan affairs particularly, so often obstruct the prose- 
cution of a positive policy. The incidence of the dictatorship, 
which brought the King into direct contact with Yugoslav foreign 
policy, and which placed M. Yevtitch in charge of its execution, 
resulted in the one-time static nature of that policy giving place 
to a new dynamism. 

The King, as I have said, had evolved considerably during 
recent years. Traces of the effects of his early associations with 
the grim struggle of the Serbian people for national survival—of 
those war years when the exercise of the military virtues of 
authority, discipline, courage and tenacity, rather than the 
practice of the more subtle arts of political compromise, were 
called for—did, indeed, remain with him until the last. They 
explain both that single-minded devotion to duty which all 
admired and that fixity of purpose, scorning compromise, which 
many criticised. But as time went by, while the fixity of purpose 
remained, it tended more and more to the service of broader 
conceptions of policy, inspired by an ever-widening vision. 
Thus it was that the Balkan warrior King became in the fulness 
of time a statesman of European stature. If the success which 
attended his ventures in foreign policy was not equally recog- 
nisable in his handling of home affairs, the reason was that in the 
latter sphere the difficulties were definitely greater. In his foreign 
policy he had practically the whole nation solidly behind him. 
The Croat political opposition, amongst his most formidable 
opponents at home, for instance, were more than favourable to a 
reconciliation with Bulgaria, and their traditional differences with 
Italy left them no option but to approve of his uncompromising 
objections to Italian ambitions to dominate the Danube. But 
in the matter of the future internal structure of the State, and 
the methods of the dictatorship, there was much bitter opposition 
to his ideas. 

There is no need to recapitulate in detail here how the dictator- 
ship came into being. The growing bitterness of the struggle 
between Serbian Centralism and Croatian Federalism, and the 
bickering disputes and ambitions of the party leaders, together 
with a growing measure of political jobbery and corruption, 
converged to the point of explosion when the Croat leader Stefan 
Raditch was shot dead in the Parliament by the Montenegrin 
Punitza Rachitch. It was then that the King, who had tried 
every conceivable political expedient under the old system without 
avail, decided, after many hesitations and with much reluctance, 


to cut the Gordian knot himself. He did so by abolishing the 
parliamentary institution and setting up a personal dictatorship. 
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At first the dictatorship was hailed with relief, even in Croatia. 
During its first months it set to work, with much energy and 
considerable success, to carry out administrative reforms, which 
had long been blocked by parliamentary incompetence, and to 
clear out the corruption from the public services. This was the 
first phase. The second phase caused a growing disappointment. 
It became static. It produced nothing new. And the old party 
animosities began to raise their heads again ina new way. During 
this period the King, faced with the growing opposition to his 
great experiment, upon which he had hazarded so much, was 
determined not to be deflected from his course. His good 
intentions are not to be doubted, but there can be no denying 
that, in the carrying out of the royal dictates, over-zealous and 
narrow-minded officials exceeded the limit, and the country 
became the prey to repressive police methods on the one hand 
and subterranean political agitation on the other. 

This period undoubtedly resulted in a great strain being put 
upon the King. But he refused to diverge from the task he had 
set himself to accomplish—the supplanting of the old tribal 
conception of Serb, Croat, and Slovene by the conception of a 
composite and unified Yugoslavia. In pursuance of this policy 
he embarked on his next-step, the abolition of the old historic 
divisions of Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia and the rest, and the sub- 
division of the country into new administrative districts to be 
known as Banovines. This step caused much heartbreaking 
amongst all sections of the community—amongst the Serbs no 
less than amongst the Croats and Slovenes. For it must be 
clearly borne in mind that by this time the situation was no 
longer just a matter of Serbo-Croat rivalry. The Serbs, no less 
than the one-time Austro-Hungarian provinces, had been stripped 
of a great deal of their particularised traditions. The King, who 
had changed the name of his country from the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes to that of the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia, was as determined to brook no opposition from Serbian 
particularism as he was set against the separatist (if such they 
may be called) tendencies of the Croatian federalists. He was 
determined, above all, to make his people ‘ think Yugoslav ’— 
a fact which demonstrates the inaccuracy of the charge frequently 
brought against him by critics that he was promoting Serbian 
interests as against the interests of Croats and Slovenes. Although 
a Serb of the Serbs, he was prepared to sink Serbianism in the 
bigger cause of a united Yugoslavia. Many Croats and Slovenes, 
not hitherto connected with the old political parties, did, in fact, 
rally to the dictatorship, and their number in the Administration, 


especially in the case of the Slovenes, steadily increased. The 
King was in favour of the greater participation of the Croats and 
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Slovenes—as Yugoslavs, and not as sectional interests—in the 
Administration. For his essential aim was to reconcile sectional 
differences whilst resisting disintegrating tendencies. 

The next, or third, period of the dictatorship showed, however, 
that, having carried through the main unifying ordinances, the 
King was prepared to consider a gradual return to less autocratic 
methods of government. This does not mean that he envisaged 


a return to the unrestricted parliamentarism of the pre-dictatorial 
epoch ; for that had proved itself to be unworkable. But the 
granting of a modified parliamentary Constitution which duly 
took place, in which the executive power rested with the Govern- 
ment while the Parliament exercised consultative functions, was 
undoubtedly a step in the direction of a new form of parliamen- 
tarism based upon the idea of the authoritarian State. 

It is easy to talk in principle of reforming the structure of 
the State on a federalist basis, so as to satisfy the local aspirations 
and historic traditions of the various sections of the South Slav 
people. It is quite another matter in practice. No Croat leader 
with whom I have ever discussed the matter was ever able to tell 
me exactly what he wanted. Some, indeed, confessed that it was 
easier to explain what they did not want. In a word, they had a 
clearer sense of their grievances than their desires. The federalist 
issue was, moreover, by no means plain sailing. In the federalist 
camp itself there was a whole series of federal projects, ranging 
from a mild conception of administrative devolution, through 
various schemes for local autonomies, to definitely separatist 
plans. Had the King thrown in his hand and called all the 
party leaders into conference, and left it to them to hammer out 
a system of federalist administration accompanied by free par- 
liamentary and political institutions, they would not have been 
able to agree amongst themselves. The old political dog-fight 
would undoubtedly have started all over again. The political 
leaders, apart from those who put personal ambition before the 
good of their country, of whom there were not a few, included 
also men of high integrity and considerable intelligence. One has 
but to mention a few—Mr. Marinkovitch and M. Davidovitch, of 
Serbia ; Dr. Koroshetz, leader of the Slovene Clericals; Dr. 
Spaho, leader of the Bosnian Moslems ; and Dr. Trumbitch and 
M. Matcheck, of Croatia. All these men—with the exception of 
M. Marinkovitch, who co-operated with the dictatorship— 
drifted into opposition. They were all persons of singular intel- 
ligence and experience. But this would not by itself give them 
the capacity to agree on such a complicated issue as the future 
structure of the State. For the truth about Yugoslavia is that, 
although the standard of individual intelligence is high, there is a 
lack of national corporative experience. And this is hardly to be 
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wondered at, when one considers that Yugoslavia was faced with 
the task of accomplishing in twelve years a work of unification 
such as had taken Britain, Germany, and Italy centuries to 
achieve ! The King realised this. He realised, also, that it would 
be necessary for a new generation, one which would be free from 
the old divisional memories and embued only with the conception 
of Yugoslavia, to arise ; and it was to prepare the way for this 
generation to carry on the work of unification that King Alexander 
felt himself obliged to fight against time and lay the foundations 
in his own life of a national unity upon which his successors could 
build. 

This brings me to a consideration of another kind of difficulty 


with which the King was faced, and which contributed to the 


necessity of strong measures when occasion demanded. Certain 
extreme elements in the Croatian Opposition—which, by the way, 
had no connexion with and were denounced by the main Croatian 
Opposition group—were working definitely for a separatist move- 
ment, and in this received the help, financial and political, of 
certain countries which might have something to gain from the 
break-up of Yugoslavia. One of these groups, composed of 
Croatian one-time Austrian officers, stood for a Hapsburg restora- 
tion, and worked from Vienna. Much more dangerous was the 
group of which Ante Pavelitch was the head, which operated at 
one time from Berlin, and later, when expelled by the Hitler 
Government, from Geneva and Budapest. I remember seeing 
the manifesto of this group when it was trying to establish 
contacts in Britain. Its definitely separatist programme—which 
again, it must be reiterated, was not shared by the main Croat 
body, led by Dr. Matcheck—coincided almost in detail with the 
plans evolved from time to time in Italy and Hungary for an 
internal disruption of Yugoslavia. This group, which had 
relations with other terrorist groups, including the remnant of the 
Macedonian revolutionary organisations, was, it is believed, the 
directing hand in the plot which resulted in the assassination of 
King Alexander. The existence of Croat emigré camps in Italy 
and Hungary where training in terrorist activity took place, had 
long been'known to the Yugoslav Government, and it was this 
knowledge which made difficult the moves, initiated by France, 
for reconciling Yugoslavia with neighbours who harboured these 
terrorists. The record of these Yugoslav revolutionaries is a black 
one. But it at least adds additional proof that the assassination 
of King Alexander was not the work of the regular Croat Oppo- 
sition ; for, indeed, the death of the King was as great a blow to 
the Croats at large as to the Serbs. 

As to the future, it is as yet too early to hazard a prophecy. 
At the moment, and probably for some time to come, the dominant 
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emotion will be one of national sorrow, which will necessarily keep 
politics in the background. After a few months, however, 
political problems will again make themselves felt. It is probably 
symptomatic of the way the late King’s mind had been working 
that the regents and deputy-regents associated with Prince Paul, in 
accordance with the royal will, are mainly Croats. At the time of 
writing it is expected that a Government of national concentration 
will be formed, accompanied by some form of political amnesty, 
as this also seems to have been the dead monarch’s desire. 

A good deal will depend upon the personality and capacity for 
leadership of Prince Paul. Certainly no man would have wanted 
the position of Regent less than the Prince. But this does not 
mean that he will not acquit himself well in his exalted and 
difficult task. Though of a more conciliatory turn of mind than 
his royal cousin, he is nevertheless credited with the possession of 
a determined will. This augurs well for Yugoslavia, as does also 
the evident desire of politicians of all shades of opinion to let 
bygones be bygones and co-operate with the regency. Difficult 
times may be ahead, but there is every reason to presume that 
they will be successfully negotiated. In the realm of foreign 
relations, it is reassuring that Italy seems to be desirous of 
maintaining a strictly correct attitude towards Yugoslavia in her 
present difficulties, and that therefore the French attempts, 
supported by Britain, to take up again the threads of the negotia- 
tions so tragically interrupted at Marseilles have a fair chance of 
success ; although, at the same time, signs are not wanting that 
Germany will continue her efforts to win Yugoslavia’s friendship, 
in the hope that by these means she may be able to drive a wedge 
between France and Italy. Yugoslav relations with Hungary are 
likely to become more difficult, owing to the Yugoslav resentment 
at the asylum given to the Croatian terrorists by that country. On 
the whole, however, the situation might have been much more 
dangerous. At least there is no imminence of any widespread 
international crisis. This, I think, leads one to view the future 


with a certain measured degree of confidence. 


C. F. MELvILLeE. 





M. BARTHOU AND FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY 


M. Louis BartHou’s last tenure of office lasted exactly eight 
months—from the first half of February 1934 till the first half 
of October. Eight months is in France precisely the average 
duration of those Governments which their brief life condemns 
to impotence. In that short space of time, however, M. Barthou 
succeeded in achieving something ; for it is universally recognised 
that he left an inheritance behind him and that his short stay at 
the Quai d’Orsay left its mark on the history of French diplomacy. 
It was a rare and surprising success. And yet when one looks 
beneath the surface, one finds that the surprise is not as warranted 
as might at first sight appear; for, unlike Delcassé or Briand, 
Barthou did not create a policy, but carried on an existing one. 
He ranks among the classics, but his originality lay not in concep- 
tion so much as in execution. What distinguishes him from his 
predecessors is his firmness of clear-cut choice, his resolute prompt- 
ness of action. There was something virile and young, something 
courageous and enterprising, about his methods. He enriched old 
purposes with new forms and a new vitality, and, so doing, he 
was able to command success because on the one hand he utilised 
the achievements of his predecessors, and on the other he knew 
how to secure the approval of the French people for his programme, 
with the possible exception of one item of it—his Russian enter- 
prise. He gave back to the people of France confidence in their 
foreign policy. On the whole, it may be said that he not only 
acted rightly, but that he also appeared to act rightly, which is a 
totally different thing, and one sometimes more difficult to achieve. 

The ruling principle of what has been called the Barthou 
system was the same idea that inspired the Briand policy: the 
maintenance of peace. For France no other policy is even 
conceivable. In this respect France is to-day where Germany 
was in 1871 ; she wants to enjoy the fruits of her victory, and for 
that enjoyment peace is imperative. German propagandists 
have sought to convey the impression that Barthou was an 
enemy to the Reich, and have gone the length of ascribing to this 
alleged hostility a purely personal cause—namely, the fact that 
his son was killed in the war. All those who were privileged to 
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number themselves among Barthou’s friends know that, however 
keen his personal sorrow may have been, he never allowed it to 
influence his actions as a responsible Minister. Far from hating 
Germany, he had a liberal understanding of her greatness. Asa 
humanist, as a music-lover, he could not but appreciate and 
render homage to the practical achievements of Germanic genius, 
Barthou preferred Athens to Sparta, and so it was natural that the 
Germany of his choice should have been rather that of Leibnitz 
_ or Goethe rather than that of Hitler or General Goering. But 
he had no prejudice even against this latter Germany, a fact 
of which his private conversations with Herr von Ribbentrop 
afford abundant evidence. 

Peace, the lode-star of French statesmanship, may be sought 
in a variety of different ways. Briand, whose eyes were always 
fixed more upon the future than upon the present, sought to ensure 
peace by creating an atmosphere of moral disarmament and to 
combat the excesses of nationalism by developing a European 
conscience. Just before Barthou took over the Foreign Office 
there were statesmen in France—and among them exalted ones— 
who saw the best chance of peace in a direct Franco-German 
understanding that would have established practically a con- 
dominium of these two Powers in Europe. Classical French 
diplomacy—that of the permanent officials—takes a different 
course ; it is untiring in its efforts to find a possible basis for agree- 
ment with Germany, but it does not build on the prospects of 
early German compliance ; it does not take its hopes for actual 
facts, and it realises that, pending the day when Germany shall 
have come to the conclusion that her dreams of European 
hegemony are futile or impossible of achievement, it is necessary 
to keep a sharp watch, and not to keep that watch alone. 

This last formula was that of M. Barthou, and candour 
compels the admission that this choice was imposed upon him by 
certain manifestations of the Hitlerite régime—by its preparations 
for mobilisation, by its intense efforts to militarise the minds of 
the German people. Faced with a Stresemann, the Briand policy 
was natural; faced with Briining, Laval’s ‘ conversations ’ were 
admissible. Faced with Hitler, Barthou could adopt no other 
attitude than that which will remain associated with his name. 
Having once chosen his course, he remained faithful to it, and he 
set his whole political plan accordingly. That plan may be 
summed up as follows: to subordinate disarmament to a régime 
of security, and to seek that security in a collective organisation 
of Europe through a system of guarantee and pacts of mutual 
assistance open to Germany as well as to all other Powers. Thus 
did Barthou hope to cast over the whole of Europe a net the 
strong meshes of which should be works of peace. 
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This League of the Peaceful could not be created in a day, 
and it was important that in the meantime France should pre- 
serve her strength. That is the central idea that dominated 
Barthou’s mind during the negotiations regarding Disarmament. 
His point of view was well set out in his Note of April 17, which 
is public property. It may truly be called his Note, for it was 
not only the expression of his thought, but he drafted it himself 
from end to end. This document pointed out that the manifest 
violations by Germany of the military clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles rendered impossible a prolongation of pourparlers the 
very basis of which had been wrecked by Germany’s action. 


Before even trying to establish whether an agreement could be reached 
on a system of guarantees of execution efficacious enough to permit of 
the signature of a convention legalising the considerable rearmament of 
Germany, France [M. Barthou declared] must give foremost place in her 
thoughts to the conditions of her own security, which she does not divorce 
from the conditions of security of the other Powers affected. 


France thus subordinated the continuation of negotiations 
regarding disarmament to a clear proof of German sincerity. 
She indicated that the first such clear proof would be Germany's 
return to Geneva. 

It is well known that M. Barthou’s exposition of this point of 
view gave rise to differences of opinion between the British and 
French delegates at Geneva. M. Barthou had used language 
that, in the sharpness and acidity of its tone, was an innovation 
at Geneva. Wrongly perhaps, French public opinion relished this 
departure. Barthou’s eloquence was more of the brilliant than 
of the nicely graded order. He was more used to speaking in the 
French Chamber than to addressing international assemblies. 
After surviving their first unpleasant impression and their first 
misunderstanding, his partners appear to have come to the 
conclusion that his outspokenness had at least one advantage— 
that of dispelling all doubt regarding his meaning and intentions. 

M. Barthou thus insisted on the necessity of maintaining 
French armaments, but no man could have worked harder than 
he did to seek French security in the development of a new 
organisation of Europe within the Geneva framework. M. 
Barthou’s faith in the League of Nations may have been of old 
standing or of recent growth, a matter of spontaneous generation 
of the fruit of logical reasoning ; be that as it may, he revealed 
himself as a zealous defender of the Geneva Assembly. He was 
above all else a parliamentarian; he loved assemblies and 
speaking in them. He realised, furthermore, that Geneva gave 
him an excellent manceuvring ground in his efforts to constitute 
a League of Peace without being compelled to have recourse to 
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building up alliances that would tend to divide Europe into two 
hostile camps and thus to create opportunities for conflicts. He 
believed that since the League of Nations was a creation of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the defence of that Treaty could be entrusted 
to no surer organism. France owed it to herself to have recourse 
to that institution. As for him, he looked upon Geneva as, 
potentially at least, a kind of permanent conference for the 
safeguarding of peace. 

The framework having thus been made, there remained to fill 
in the picture. In the first place, M. Barthou tried to maintain 
what has now become a fundamental tradition of French policy— 
the friendship of the British Empire, France’s ally in the Great 
War. In workaday negotiations the personality of M. Barthou 
did not evoke among British statesmen the same degree of 
warm sympathy as did that of M. Briand ; this was due to the 
fact that there was a certain contrast between the temperament of 
M. Barthou and that of the British. But at heart his sentiments 
towards Britain were exactly the same as those of Briand. He 
had the same attachment to the Entente Cordiale, the same 
appreciation of its capital réle in the defence of peace, the same 
care not to ask for more than would probably be granted, the 
same confidence in the ever-closer solidarity of interests of the 
two peoples. The advance of aviation had made of France a 
bastion, an outwork of the defence of Britain. Of his journey to 
London Barthou preserved to the last the deepest and friendliest 
impression. 

French diplomatic tradition imposed on Barthou, next in 
importance to British friendship, adherence to the Powers of the 
East. If Barthou was content to safeguard existing relations 
with England, he was able to improve relations with the East. 
This Eastern system comprised, when he came into office, two 
main parts: Poland and the Little Entente. France has been 
Poland’s ally since 1921. For a long time it was a political 
alliance born of a common apprehension of German designs and of 
sentimental attachment due to France’s services to Polish inde- 
pendence. M. Briand’s attempt at a Franco-German rapproche- 
ment made the Poles somewhat nervous. They feared they would 
be left in the lurch. The ‘ Pacte @ Quatre’ (Four-Power Pact), 
originally proposed by Signor Mussolini, by seeming to ignore 
Poland’s claims to being a Great Power, wounded the pride of 
Warsaw. So much so that when one day Hitler, in an attempt 
at a diversion, tendered his hand, they did not refuse to take it. 
Does this mark a definite option for Germany—against France ? 
The probability is that it does not go so far as that. It is perhaps 
a simple matter of reinsurance—to some extent perhaps also 
inspired by an after-thought of expansion in the Ukraine, should 
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some day some event occur to shake the solidity of the Soviet 
fabric. 

However that may be, the fact remains that, though the 
Franco-Polish alliance, which aims at a mutual guarantee of 
existing frontiers of both Powers, still exists, its range of applica- 
tion and degree of efficiency have been curtailed. M. Barthou 
did not hide from himself the new difficulties of the situation of 
Poland, torn between an old French alliance and new German 
sympathies. He determined to see for himself on the spot how 
matters stood and to attempt to restore the old ties in their 
pristine fulness. Hence his journey to Warsaw, the first of his 
diplomatic trips, Frankly, it was a failure: M. Barthou, indeed, 
brought back with him very clear affirmations regarding the 
need of maintaining the French alliance from Marshal Pilsudski. 
Very wisely, he did not try to obtain more. Poland’s little excur- 
sion in German byways was undoubtedly awkward for France, 
but M. Barthou felt very strongly that in the long run Poland 
would return to the French fold because her original French 
orientation corresponded with an absolute political necessity. For 
this reason he determined to let the Polish matter lie for a time. 
Matters would right themselves in due course. 

The second pillar of the Eastern—or, perhaps more accu- 
rately, of the South-Eastern—system is the French understanding 
with the Little Entente. It is sufficiently well known that this 
group of States, composed of Czechoslovakia, Roumania and 
Yugoslavia, has, under the influence of M. Titulescu and of the 
late King Alexander I., been drawn into an ever-closer union of 
purpose and developed into a sort of political entente of which 
M. Benesh was the thinker, M. Titulescu the diplomat, and King 
Alexander the soldier. It is a bloc of some 60,000,000 people. 
France’s relations with the Powers of the Little Entente have 
grown more and more intimate ever since the Versailles Treaty. 
It is based on a similarity of interests and on a common desire 
to maintain the territorial order fixed by the pacts of Versailles 
and Trianon. M. Barthou had no need here to forge a new instru- 
ment, but to improve and strengthen an existing one. In Prague 
it was necessary to reassure M. Benesh regarding the legendary 
sympathies France was supposed to entertain for a Haps- 
burg restoration ; in Bucarest Fascist manceuvres inspired by 
Hitlerism threatened to sap the foundations of Titulescu’s posi- 
tion ; in Belgrade Germany had started just such an enterprise 
of permeation as had succeeded so well in Warsaw. The Reich 
was trying to rouse certain territorial ambitions and at the same 
time to play up superficial resemblances of régime in order to 
capture the confidence of military circles. 

On all these points it was necessary to intervene with decision ; 
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on all of them M. Barthou’s success was complete. In Prague he 
had a fairly easy task, for he found new and solid friendships 
there ; in Belgrade he won over the King. But in Bucarest the 
game was of a more difficult order, and it is there that he obtained 
his greatest triumph. He was aided by his brilliant qualities as 
an orator, for Roumania is a country in which French is a 
universal second language with all educated people, and where 
love of France is deeply rooted. M. Barthou was able to profit 
by these assets, not only to tighten up the ties linking France 
with the Little Entente, but to contribute powerfully towards 
giving cohesion to the Danubian group, towards bringing about a 
rapprochement with Bulgaria and laying the bases of a close 
understanding with the other Powers of the Balkan Pact— 
Greece and Turkey. There was thus constituted, from Angora to 
Belgrade, with a bastion at Prague, a powerful bloc of States 
animated by a common desire to avert revision of the treaties and 
to defend the status quo. M. Barthou had, with consummate 
skill, done good work for peace. 

In the course of his trip round the Balkans, M. Barthou had 
acquired the firm conviction that this bloc of Eastern Powers 
would never attain full security so long as a possible hostility 
on the part of Moscow threatened their flanks and rear. More- 
over, should the defence of the permanent interests of peace prove 
to be only possible through recourse to arms, the inadequate 
industrial development of the Balkan States would render 
Russian assistance in raw materials and in manufactured goods 
highly desirable. Czechoslovakia had a long time ago recognised 
the Soviet Government, but neither Roumania owing to her 
Bessarabian problem, nor Yugoslavia owing to her close associa- 
tions with Tsarism, had established diplomatic relations with the 
U.S.S.R. To bridge over this gulf was not altogether easy. 
France, however, was singularly well placed to make the attempt. 

The mutations of Soviet policy are well known. From the 
time of the conclusion of the Rapallo Treaty till the day Hitler 
came into power it had been revisionist; but the persecutions 
inflicted on German Communists and the rebirth of Germany’s 
ambitions to extend her territory eastwards had signed the death 
warrant of the Russo-German alliance and inspired in Moscow 
the fear lest Russia might become the battleground of invading 
Polish and German hosts. The Russians, who but yesterday had 
been ‘potential aggressors, felt themselves threatened and were 
looking around for support against aggression. This similarity of 
political trend led to overtures to France. The trip of M. Herriot 
to Russia, the presence of a Left Cabinet in office in Paris, ensured 
that these overtures were not disregarded. 

Such was the situation as M. Barthou found it on taking over 
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the Quai d’Orsay. He judged that a rapprochement with Russia 
would offer manifest advantages, for it would bar the way to a 
renewal of the Rapallo experiment, it would afford the Balkan 
Powers liberty of movement, and it held out hopes of military 
assistance, at least so far as aviation isconcerned. On the other 
hand, a renewal of the former Franco-Russian alliance presented 
grave obstacles—partly because of French public opinion, partly 
because this would be interpreted as an attempt to form a ring 
round Germany. M. Barthou sought and found a formula that 
would at one and the same time associate Russia with the work of 
maintaining peace and avoid the disadvantages that might accrue 
from a Franco-Russian téte-d-téte. 

This is the genesis of the idea of an Eastern pact which 
Barthou communicated to the British Government in the 
course of his visit to London, and he succeeded in enlisting 
British and Italian support so far that these Powers decided to 
recommend acceptance of such a pact. Its main provisions were 
that it should be open to all States, that it should be directed 
against none, and it would have constituted a sort of Eastern 
guarantee of territorial integrity and of mutual assistance between 
those countries that share the basins of the Oder and the Vistula 
—namely, Germany, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia (the 
Baltic group of States), Russia and Czechoslovakia. France was 
to be a guarantor of this Eastern super-Locarno. Russia was to 
become a guarantor of the Western Locarno. All pacts were to 
be assimilated to the Geneva model and the Soviet Union was to 
pledge itself to apply for membership of the League of Nations. 

M. Barthou had pinned great hopes to this project, which was, 
perhaps, a trifle too ingenious. He looked upon it as destined to 
become one of the main pillars of peace. If Germany were 
guaranteed on both sides, east and west, by these pacts, she 
would have no further reason to feel herself threatened and 
would thus be deprived of her excuse for arming. There was to 
be no new aggressive group, but a general union for peace. For 
a time at least it would have rendered frontiers intangible and 
thus averted the main danger of war. In practice, however, it 
proved to be just this wealth of advantages that was its undoing. 
Precisely because it would have set up an insuperable obstacle to 
territorial revision and to rearmament, it met with a formal 
refusal on the part of Germany, and with a modified refusal on 
the part of Poland. For neither of these Powers appears to be 
disposed to give up definitely the idea of modifications of the 
territorial status quo. . 

So far, then, all that was realised of the Barthou plan was the 
admission into the League of Nations of the Soviet Union, the 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations between Russia on the 
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one hand, Roumania and Bulgaria on the other. Yugoslavia, for 
reasons of a dynastic order, could not be brought to recognise 
the Soviet Government. But these checks encountered in 
Berlin and in Warsaw had by no means discouraged M. Barthou, 
and it was his firm intention to renew the conversations. As it is, 
what has been achieved is the main thing: Soviet Russia has 
been pinned down to the support of peace and to the rejection of 
territorial revision. This linking up of Russia and the Western 
Powers in a common purpose of peace is a fait accompli. This 


M. Barthou was well aware of, and he did not hide his opinion 
that it would prove the most fruitful of his works. 


The maintenance of the Entente Cordiale, its close co-operation 
with the Little Entente widened by the support of the Balkan 
States, eventual Russian assistance in defending European 
peace (stress must here be laid on Europe, for Asiatic Russia 


remains outside these and eventual other arrangements)—such 
are the bases of the edifice of peace M. Barthou had patiently 
sought to erect. Ever since taking office he had hoped to put 
the crown on this edifice by improving Franco-Italian relations 
and (as a necessary corollary) by bringing about a rapprochement 
between the two Adriatic neighbours, Italy and Yugoslavia. 
M. Barthou was very Latin both in temperament and in culture ; 
he was a fervent admirer of the Rome of the Renaissance and of 


the Rome of to-day; he had been impressed by the compound 


of realism and romanticism in the character of Mussolini, whose 
acquaintance he had made at a conference in Rome. He knew 
that the obstacles in the way of a Franco-Italian understanding 
are many and formidable, extending as they do to questions of 
general policy, of prestige, of divergences of connexions, of 


regional North African interests. In spite of all this, he believed 


that the importance of the results to be hoped for from a rapproche- 
ment more than compensated for the risks entailed. From the 
start this was his great ambition. He spoke of it but seldom, 
but he was thinking of it all the time. 

He was fortified in his resolve by the tragic death of Chancellor 
Dollfuss, which revealed on one concrete point at least an identity 
of French and Italian interests so far as Austria was concerned, 


This episode showed him, not only the need for an entente, but its 
difficulties. The Vienna tragedy revealed a perfect unity of views 
between Paris and Rome regarding Austrian independence and 
the necessity for checking German expansion, but it also showed 
up the dangers of friction between Italy and Yugoslavia. It 
showed that for France the road to Rome is vid Belgrade. M. 


Barthou set immediately to work. The Council and League 


meetings gave him a suitable opportunity to try his hand. He 
succeeded in inducing Italy and Great Britain to renew the 
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declaration of January 1934 concerning Austrian independence ; 
but he failed to persuade Italy to accept the thesis that this inde- 
pendence should be placed under international, or mainly inter- 
national, protection. M. Barthou did not abandon hope. He 
thought it might be possible—and the hope was probably not 
vain—to induce King Alexander to offer Italy some concessions. 
He was of the opinion that this evidence of good-will, combined 
with fear of German designs and care for Italian general interests, 
would bring the Duce round to a more conciliatory frame of mind. 
The impending visit of King Alexander to Paris and his own 
forthcoming visit to Rome appeared to him to offer a good chance 
to adjust these thorny matters. Alas! death came upon him at 
the very moment when he was about to carry out these great 
intentions. 

Such, in its broad lines, was the work of Barthou. The criminal 
bullet that struck down the man also struck down the work in 
process of being done. Will that work go on? Will it prove to 
be of durable character ? 

Barthou’s political conception was marked by three charac- 
teristics. It was, in the first place, humane and liberal. It never 
sought to divide; it sought to unite. He was of a generation 
animated by faith in European solidarity, and the dogma of 
“sacred selfishness ’ inspired him with disgust. His methods were 
different from those of Briand, but his doctrine was close akin to 
those of his great predecessor. Had Germany been disposed to 
enter into the European family in real sincerity, Barthou would 
have warmly welcomed her. 

The second characteristic of the Barthou policy is its tradi- 
tionalism. He followed out the path laid out before him, but he 
brought to the work new methods and a virile spirit. All the 
attempts we have reviewed here, successful or unsuccessful, 
finished or unfinished, followed out lines of policy that, on the 
whole, have been those of French diplomacy ever since 1918. 
Some of these ends—for instance, a détente between Paris and Rome 
—were not persevered in by some French Foreign Ministers ; but 
this was not due to lack of desire, but to lack of readiness to face 


the risk of failure. The merit of Barthou is that he was prepared 
to take risks when he thought the stake warranted them. 
Finally, Barthou’s policy was not—as that of Delcassé had 
been, for instance—a policy of the future, but rather a policy of 
the moment. The furious speed at which world events develop 
nowadays scarcely gave him an opportunity to draw up schemes 
the fruition of which lay a long time ahead. These events nowa- 
days are often of so grave a character, so laden with tragedy and 
fate, that immediate action is called for. The Hitlerite threat, for 
instance, appeared to Barthou to be an immediate danger, and he 
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was penetrated with the need to build a dam to contain it. That 
dam was the League of the Peaceful. 

Some critics have said that the weakness of the Barthou 
policy was that there was too much friendship in it—friendship 
in every direction, with everybody. It has been hinted that to 
seek to induce Russia and Poland, Italy and Yugoslavia, Poland 
and Lithuania, to walk hand in hand was a Utopian dream as 
impossible of achievement as a marriage between fire and water. 
To conceive such a dream certainly called for courage. To carry 
it out called for even more courage—for that quality which 
the French call ‘ audace.’ ‘ Audace’ is born of the heart, and 
Barthou’s policy was a policy of the heart—a heart that beat to 
the rhythm of a world-wide reconciliation for the maintenance of 


peace. 


FrREDERIC SABATIER. 





CRISIS IN SPAIN 


ANYONE who, in common-room, club and railway-carriage, has 
the opportunity of listening frequently to conversations on Spanish: 
affairs will agree that opinion on that subject has never been more 
perplexed and confused than in the days which have passed since 
the events of the 6th and 7th of October. Partly this is due to 
newspaper placards, which continually proclaim that Spain has 
passed a ‘night of chaos’ or a ‘day of terror,’ or, with that 
affection for the concatenation of substantives which distinguishes 
the modern headline, announce a ‘ revolution fear’ or a ‘ civil 
war threat crisis.’ For the last eighteen months constant reports 
of general strikes (which sound alarming in England, but in Spain 
are frequently no more than general holidays observed by popular 
consent) have accustomed the newspaper reader to the idea that 
the whole of Spain is seething with discontent and is likely periodi- 
cally to boil over. The promptly repressed rising of last month 
is generally interpreted as one of these inevitable ebullitions, and 
interest seems to be chiefly centred in an examination of the 
interior of the cauldron. ‘ Barcelona is at the bottom of it,’ says 
one critic, and the descriptions given in many papers of the 
proclamation of an ‘independent Catalonian republic’ would 
appear to confirm that view. ‘ The Church is at the bottom of 
it,’ say others, though how this is possible is far from clear. 
Others, again, hold that ‘ the Fascists are at the bottom of it’: 
here one apparently finds the influence of newspapers which 
describe Sefior Gil Robles as a ‘ Fascist leader,’ and label all the 
Conservative parties in the Cortes as Fascist, which is far from 
being the case. 

This article, the aim of which is to attempt to outline the 
present position in Spain and the causes which have led up to it, 
is written essentially for the non-specialist, and from as unbiassed 
a standpoint as is possible. Because I believe that by so doing 
One can render a real service to Spain, and because, incidentally, 
one of my duties is to write a weekly summary of Spanish happen- 
ings for English readers,1 I do my utmost to look at Peninsular 
politics objectively. This is not a popular attitude in Spain itself, 

1 ‘Spain Week by Week,’ in the Bulletin of Spanish Studies. 
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where the politician, as Sir Charles Petrie in his latest book says of 
Primo de Rivera, recognises ‘only two colours, black and white,’ 
and any attempt to dress in grey is apt to cause doubts to be cast 
upon one’s sincerity. But it is an attitude which I believe 
history will eventually justify, for I cannot think that Spain’s 
salvation will come from the extremists. The reader must not 
look in this article, therefore, for the exaggerations of the Con- 


servative writer who recently described the first Republican , 


Government as ‘a collection of mediocre clerks . . . whose rise 
is due to their success in misleading ignorant masses,’ nor for 
the exaggerations of the intellectualist Left, who visualise a 
*‘ modern Spain ’ which casts away all Spain’s cherished and inbred 
traditions and models itself upon the theories of foreign writers, 
It is possible to appreciate much that is good in the work of a 
well-known group of Spanish intellectuals and yet to deplore their 
intolerance, which is as great as that of any group within the 
Clerical party. It is possible to disagree with the ridiculous 
statement of Sefior Azafia that ‘ Spain was a Catholic country in 
the sixteenth century, but Spain is no longer Catholic,’ * and at 
the same time to dissent from the view broadcast in 1931 by 
Cardinal Segura that over go per cent. of Spaniards are practising 
Catholics. One can rejoice that the advent of the Republic gave 
an opportunity of self-expression to Spanish liberals, while regret- 
ting the illiberal acts which stained the first two years of its 
existence. 

The true cause of Spain’s present troubles is the pendulum. 
It is difficult to realise in England how violent the pendulum- 
swing can be in a country which by tradition goes to extremes, in 
whatever direction. The history of the nineteenth century in 
Spain shows the pendulum in continuous and violent oscillation. 
The measure of the failure of the Dictatorship, in the twentieth 
century, was the acceptance of the Republic, which at once 
proceeded to persecute the chief living supporters of the Dictator- 
ship. Garcia Hernandez and Galan, shot for insurrection in 
December 1930, were execrated, until the following April, as 
traitors ; ever since they have been venerated as martyrs, to such 
a degree that, three and a half years after their execution, a 
Cabinet Minister had to resign his portfolio for speaking depre- 
catingly of them. The members of the Provisional Government 
were tried and imprisoned by those whom, when once they 
succeeded to power, they tried and imprisoned in their turn. 
Now the pendulum has swung back once more and a number of 
those who were imprisoned under the Monarchy are about to be 
tried under the Republic for insurrection. 

The Republic, then, came in on the crest of a reaction and for 


* El Sol, October 14, 1931. 
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two years subjected Spain to a régime of repression which few of 
those who helped to bring it in had visualised. Primo de Rivera 
had not infrequently suspended a refractory newspaper for a day 
or two; but Sefior Azafia’s Governments broke their own Con- 
stitution in suspending for weeks, and at times even for months, 
scores of newspapers to the views of which they took exception. 
They arrested political suspects, imprisoned them for long 
periods without trial, deported them to unhealthy regions 
and detained them there under conditions of the utmost 
severity. 

As a result of this and of much more, the counter-reaction 
came more quickly than might have been expected, and it says 
much for the strength of republicanism in Spain that the pendulum 
in its fresh swing did not overturn the Republic. Sefior Azaiia 
clung to office for as long as he could, postponing, early in 1933, 
the municipal elections, which would certainly have brought his 
downfall, and consenting only to hold ‘ partial’ elections in what 
(after his defeat) he stigmatised as ‘rotten boroughs.’ After it 
was announced that some 65 per cent. of the candidates elected 
were hostile to Sefior Azafia, the new reaction gathered force, 
and in November 1933 general elections demolished the Socialist 
combination in the Cortes, returning 207 members belonging to 
the parties of the Right, 167 members of the Centre parties 
(chiefly Radicals), and 99 belonging to the Left, only 58 of whom 
were Socialists. 

As soon as it became clear last November that opinion all 
over Spain had taken a very determined right incline, all eyes 
were directed to the young traditionalist leader, Sefior Gil Robles, 
whose group was the largest in the new Cortes and whom many 
expected to be the new Prime Minister. He is undoubtedly one 
of the men who will shape Spain’s future history. Only thirty- 
seven years of age, he has the immense advantage of counting 
youth in vast numbers among his supporters. The enthusiasm 
of the Juventud, or Youth Movement, of his party, Accién Popular, 
would put heart into any cause, as 50,000 of its delegates who 
faced the snow and rain of a treacherous Sunday last April to 
demonstrate at El Escorial were able to testify. 

Combining, however, with youth the patience of maturity, 
Sefior Gil Robles decided, not to share the government of the 
country with the Centre, as he might have done, under the Radical 
leader Sefior Lerroux, who now took power, but to wait, as he him- 
self put it, ‘ until the great mass of people which at present has no 
political views comes out on our side.’ Accordingly the Centre 
group has governed for the eleven months since the general 
elections. During the period since the final resignation of Sefior 
Azafia in September 1933 there have been no less than six Radical, 
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or largely Radical, Cabinets, four of them under the leadership 
of Sefior Lerroux, and one each under Sefior Martinez Barrio and 
Sefior Samper. Their task has been easy neither in the Cortes nor 
in the country, and it has been made infinitely more difficult by 
the attitude of the extreme Left, notably of Sefior Azafia, who, 
after his rout at the polls, first played the part of a disgruntled 
Achilles, threatening parliamentary obstruction, and, more 
recently, has come out into the open in the more dangerous réle 
of a revolutionary.* Obstructionism he might claim to have 
learned from his parliamentary opponents, who, during the last 
months he was in power, determinedly blocked one important 
measure after another until he should resign. But it was not 
the policy of either Conservatives or Radicals to declare that, 
if they could not get their own way by parliamentary repre- 
sentation, they would get it by revolution, and it is not, therefore, 
surprising that even the parties of the extreme Right offered 
their co-operation to Sefior Lerroux’s most recent Government 
when the Socialist rising of October 1934 showed signs of 
becoming effective. 

It will be unnecessary to detail the events of early October, 
which were broadcast so dramatically by the B.B.C. and fully 
reported by all sections of the Press. It is clear that the Socialists 
have played for a high stake and lost heavily. In going to 
Barcelona, where he was captured, Sefior Azaiia was going to his 
spiritual home, for, though he is now discredited in most parts of 
Spain, his popularity in Catalonia has never waned, owing to his 
stalwart and unflinching championship of the Catalan Statute of 
Autonomy. At the time of writing, the exact part which he 
played in the abortive rising is still not clear, but whereas Seiior 
Companys, unlike his great predecessor Sefior Macia, is a poor 
leader, with little presence and personality, somewhat tempera- 
mental and easily worked upon by superior minds, Sefior Azaiia 
has a powerful, dominating and even domineering temperament, 
is effective when engaged in constructive activity, and to my 
personal knowledge was being freely spoken of in Barcelona last 
spring as Spain’s future dictator. It must be confessed that he 
cuts a somewhat pitiable figure. Whatever one may think of his 
views and methods, all will admit that, while in office, he showed 
every sign of being the strong man of the Republic. His own 
friends have told me that they had not realised the extent of his 
energy and determination before he climbed into power, and 
many had looked to him to become the able, constitutional 
leader of a strong opposition instead of the disintegrating force 
into which he has degenerated. He can use of himself, never- 

* Cf. his En el Poder y en la Oposicién (Madrid, Espasa-Calpe, 1934), a display 
of frankness for which history, at least, will be grateful. 
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theless, words once attributed to Primo de Rivera. ‘I came to 
govern,’ that statesman is reported to have exclaimed, ‘and I 
did govern.’ Will Sefior Azajia, we may still ask, govern again ? 

There remains to be discussed the Catalonian side of the 
recently quelled rising. Three and a half years ago 50,000 Cata- 
Jonians stood in the great central square opposite the town-hall 
of Barcelona and heard Sefior Macia proclaim Catalonia’s 
independence of the Monarchy and the establishment of what he 
described as the Catalan State (Estat Catala) within a ‘ union of 
the Iberian peoples ’ designated the ‘ Federal Spanish Republic.’ 
Days of frenzied excitement followed, during which everything 
was carried through with almost perfect order, and, when the 
Provisional Government of the Catalan State had conferred with 
representatives of the Provisional Government of the newly-born 
Spanish Republic, the Catalonians were persuaded to abjure their 
federalist aspirations and to accept for their ‘ State’ the historic 
title of ‘ Generalitat,’ pending the presentation to the Spanish 
Cortes Constituyentes of a Statute of Catalan Autonomy. 

Federalism was expressly ruled out of the Spanish Con- 
stitution of 1931, and the vast majority of Catalonians, recognising 
that the country as a whole was not yet ready for it, accepted 
the situation with a good grace. But now, three years later, we 
again find the great square of the capital city of the Generalitat 
thronged with Catalonians cheering a new proclamation. That 
great veteran Sefior Macia has been dead just over nine months, 
and his successor in the Presidency, who in 1931 was Mayor of 
Barcelona, has attempted to set up, not, as was so commonly 
stated in the English Press of early October, an independent 
Catalan Republic, but exactly the same thing as before, the Estat 
Catala within a new federal Republic—a Third Republic from 
which the extreme autonomists expected a greater degree of 
freedom and to which Syndicalists and Communists also looked 
hopefully as bringing them one step nearer to a very different 
goal which they no less ardently desired. 

After fierce fighting and grievous bloodshed, during which the 
forces of law and order in Catalonia remained splendidly loyal to 
Spain, Sefior Companys’ insensate proclamation passed, in only 
ten hours, into history. It is to be feared that Catalonia will lose 
prestige, both in Spain and abroad, as a result of his foolhardiness, 
as she may also lose hard-won and greatly valued privileges. In 
Madrid, where for the last year any stick has been good enough to 
beat her with, there will doubtless be widespread agitations for 
reprisals. Abroad, Barcelona has never lost an unfortunate 
reputation, gained, deservedly enough, in the dark days of 1909, 
for being the ‘ storm-centre of Spain.’ But in actual fact Cata- 
lonia has every reason to be proud of her relations with the 
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Central Government since the establishment of the Republic, 
The Pact of San Sebastian, signed secretly in August 1930, by 
which the Catalan leaders promised their help in the overthrow 
of the Monarchy to the Republicans (who afterwards formed the 
Provisional Government) in return for the assurance of support, 
when that end was reached, towards their long-desired autonomy, 
was honoured to the letter by both parties. The Generalitat, as 
has been said, modified its pretensions at the first request of the 
Provisional Government of the Spanish Republic—the entire 
negotiations took only two days and the decision was accepted 
everywhere. The Statute of Autonomy was drafted in Catalonia, 
approved by the Catalonian authorities, and finally submitted 
to the people and voted, in a referendum held in August 1931, by 
a majority of nearly 200 to 1. The statute was then debated by 
the Cortes over a period during which there was carried on in the 
country a campaign against it of an intensity and bitterness 
which surprised most Spaniards. The Right parties, who at this 
time were still overwhelmed by the reaction which brought in 
the Republic, saw an opportunity of recovering ground by raising 
a ‘ patriotic’ agitation against the ‘dismemberment of Spain.’ 
There was so strong a majority in the Cortes for meeting Cata- 
lonia’s reasonable claims, which the Monarchy had alternately 
played with and disregarded, that the passing of the statute was 
never seriously in doubt. But the agitation throughout the 
country, and the stubborn opposition of a minority within the 
Cortes, resulted in a drastic revision, amounting to mutilation, of 
terms which had been so nearly unanimously approved in Cata- 
lonia. Despite this, Sefior Macia and his people accepted the 
decisions of the Cortes without demur. ‘I warmly appreciate 
the admirable example of discipline which you have set,’ said the 
veteran soldier-President to his people, ‘and I have every con- 
fidence that you will receive this statute with all good-will, though 
it is not the statute for which we voted.’ In judging the Cata- 
lonians, the truth of the last phrase must not be forgotten. Since 
it was uttered, two years ago, their patience has been sorely 
tried by long delays in giving effect to parts of the statute ; the 
Radicals, a defeated and discredited party in Barcelona, have 
come into power in Madrid ; and, finally, Catalan feelings have 
been exacerbated by a recent conflict, of five months’ duration, 
with this same Radical Government. Yet there has been less 
discontent and disorder during the last three years under the 
Republic in Catalonia than in many other parts of Spain which 
have less reason for discontent. Great material progress has 
been accomplished : if the Catalonians asked the Central Govern- 
ment for ten talents, they have made excellent use of the five 
which alone were given them. To this, in one aspect at least, I 
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can personally testify, for I have been in close touch with the 
Catalan educational authorities, especially with the now auto- 
nomous University of Barcelona, where the complete absence of 
student riots contrasts markedly with the continual disturbances 
in the universities of the rest of Spain. In each successive visit to 
Catalonia I have been struck with the growing cordiality of 
opinion as between Barcelona and Madrid. Furthermore, it may 
be doubted how far the cheers which greeted Sefior Companys on 
October 6 represented the true opinion of Catalonia, for the 
Esquerra, or Left, of which he is the leader, has for some time been 
losing popularity. On the last occasion when feeling was fairly 
tested—the Catalan municipal elections of January 14, 1934— 
the Esquerra, which had formerly been almost supreme in the 
region, gained in Barcelona City no more than sixteen votes to 
every thirteen of the moderate party (Lliga Catalana) and to every 
two votes of the Radicals. 

This leads us to a consideration of some importance not 
always taken into account by writers on Spain who are not 
interested in Catalonian politics. The really disturbing element in 
the Spanish-Catalonian situation during the last eleven months 
has been the incompatibility of character between the Govern- 
ment of Catalonia and that of Madrid. Normally, one might 
expect political opinion in the Generalitat to run along parallel 
lines with those of Republican Spain as a whole. This, indeed, 
it did until the last Spanish general elections, when the Spanish 
electors reacted in favour of Conservatism, whereas the Cata- 
lonian Parliament continued to be dominated by the Left. As 
Catalonian deputies also sit in the Republican Cortes, an 
anomalous position was thus created, which caused a good deal 
of feeling. 

But, unless some unexpected development takes place (and I 
am writing these lines only a few days after the failure of the 
rising and the arrest of Sefior Companys and his colleagues), the 
result of this abortive movement should be to bring the Liiga 
Catalana into power in Catalonia, under Sefior Cambé, one of the 
ablest men in the whole of Spain, who, on merit alone, should have 
succeeded Sejior Macia last January as President of the Generalitat, 
and who stands a head and shoulders above all his fellow- 
politicians. Unhappily for Catalonia, Sefior Cambé became 
unpopular in 1931, and though during the Monarchy he had done 
more than most of his countrymen for Catalan autonomy, he 
found himself exiled by popular opinion at what should have 
been the moment of a great personal triumph. The Liga, 
unlike a considerable section of the Esquerra, is opposed to 
separatism in any shape or form, and, if the Central Government 
can resist the temptation to indulge in reprisals, Sefior Cambé 
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should be successful in completing the material progress of 
Catalonia as an autonomous State. 

And the future in Spain as a whole ? He would be a bold man 
who would prophesy it in any detail so shortly after an upheaval 
which, though suppressed with commendable promptness, is the 
most serious by far that the Republic has yet had to face. But 
to me at least it seems clear that the régime is not weakened, but 
rather greatly strengthened, by what has happened both in 
Barcelona and elsewhere. Those newspaper readers who at every 
Spanish crisis remark ‘ Now for the Restoration ! ’ will once more 
be disappointed ; I am convinced that if the Bourbons ever 
return to the throne of Spain it can only be on the rebound from 
some unsuccessful and unpopular form of government by the 
extreme Left. Political uncertainty in Spain, needless to say, 
gives cause for great anxiety, and if much depends on the main- 
tenance of a calm and prudent attitude to recent events by those 
now in power, much more hangs upon the time and method of 
their abandoning office, as they must surely soon do, and the 
composition and policy of the Government which will imme- 
diately succeed them. But, since I have spoken throughout for 
myself alone, let me end by saying this: Through the dark days 
and the bright days of the Dictatorship, and through the bright 
days and the dark days of the Second Republic, I have had the 
utmost confidence that Spain is firmly set on the high road to a 


great future. I have not only a warm affection for her people, 
but a deep respect and admiration for their capabilities, and I 
am convinced that the pendulum of her changing fortunes will 
come at last to rest, and that, through a democratically elected 
Government, the Spanish people will give effect to principles 
combining traditionalism and progress, which for Spain at least 


spells prosperity. 


E. ALLISON PEERs. 
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MOSCOW AT GENEVA 


‘ THE League of Nations,’ M. Stalin told the fourteenth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1928, ‘ is an 
organisation designed to mask preparations for war, If we were 
to enter it, we should have the choice between the hammer and 
the anvil. We wish to be neither the hammer of the weak nations 
nor an anvil for the strong.’ It was not the first, nor the last, 
time that M. Stalin spoke thus. Nor was he expressing a purely 
personal distaste for the ways of Geneva. The League has been a 
favourite subject of Soviet criticism since its foundation. Lenin 
called it an ‘instrument of brigandage’ before M. Stalin; M. 
Molotoff, present chairman of the Union Council of People’s 
Commissars, has enlarged on the theme of the ‘ robber League ’ 
after him. Even M. Litvinoff, Foreign Commissar and by com- 
parison with these three a fine diplomatist, has expressed similar 
opinions without periphrasis. Yet in 1934 the Soviet Union is 
offered, and accepts, League membership. In 1935 M. Litvinoff 
is to preside over a meeting of the League Council. In his speech 
acknowledging his country’s election, M. Litvinoff told the League 
Assembly that the Soviet Union had ‘common aims’ with the 
other League members ‘ in the preservation of peace.’ 

The contrast appears sharp. The sharpness is due in part to 
a change in the international position of the Soviet Union ; in 
part it is the effect of British ignorance of some intervening stages 
of Soviet development. Had Japan not occupied Manchuria in 
1931, the Soviet Union might not have been a member of the 
League yet ; she would have been a member eventually. That is 
the natural culmination of a trend apparent long before M. Stalin 
attained his present eminence. Present entry into the League 
heralds no drastic change in Soviet foreign policy. (Still less does 
it presage, as some critics have suggested, a coming ‘ bolshevisa- 
tion’ of Western Europe. During the drafting of the League 
Covenant—at a time, that is, when ‘ Bolshevism ’ as the term has 
come to be understood was much more of a reality than it is now 
—Lord Cecil proposed an amendment of Article IV. to allow 
eventual Soviet representation on the League Council.) The 
consistent aim of Soviet foreign policy has been the consistent 
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aim of every State with long and vulnerable land frontiers— 
namely, security. Propagandist speeches by Soviet leaders have 
at times disguised that fact; Soviet acts have displayed it. 
Attempts to reach working non-aggression agreements with her 
neighbours were made by the Soviet Union before Lenin’s death. 
And while the official Jzvestia was assuring good Russian Com- 
munists that ‘ we have no intention of placing our head under the 
League of Nations axe,’ the former Admiral Berens was being 
sent in 1924 to a Naval Conference which was held in London 
under League auspices. 

After Lenin’s death attempts to secure the Soviet frontiers by 
co-operation with other nations were accelerated. As early as 
October 1925 Chicherin was favourably considering the idea of 
appointing an official Soviet ‘observer’ at Geneva. The idea 
never progressed beyond the stage of consideration, partly 
because of intransigent Swiss opposition to the admission of 
Soviet citizens to Swiss territory. But when Swiss opposition 
had been modified, Soviet delegates attended conferences of an 
indubitably ‘ League’ complexion, such as the Geneva Naval 
Disarmament Conference of 1927. In the meantime the Soviet 
Union, while building up her army to war strength and officially 
professing the creed of world revolution, could not be accused of 
neglecting the advantages provided by pacific means of settlement 
of international dispute. In 1925 she signed her first non- 
aggression treaty—with Turkey. In 1926 she signed non-aggres- 
sion treaties with Afghanistan and Lithuania; in 1927 with 
Persia. In 1928, although M. Litvinoff’s own amendments were 
rejected, she hastened to be among the first to sign the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. 

The decidedly non-Communist nature of Kemalist Turkey is 
sufficient proof that even at this early date Soviet revolutionary 
idealism was tempered with realism. But in truth the British 
supposition that the ideas of world revolution in general, and of 
international co-operation in the particular, are incompatible is 
not as self-evident as it appears to be. .Members of the same 
British Government have been known to pursue divergent paths 
in foreign policy. Why, then, should we assume that it is 
impossible for M. Stalin’s right hand—which is the Communist 
International—to preach the subversion of foreign Governments, 
while his left hand—which is the Soviet Foreign Commissariat— 
makes treaties which depend for their value on the permanence 
of those very foreign Governments? In international affairs, 
perhaps even more than in national, mankind is ruled by shib- 
boleths. The shibboleth that in this instance has held sway over 
British minds is the Soviet-made shibboleth of ‘ Soviet isolation.’ 
Though there may be a difference of aim between the Soviet 
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Union and capitalist nations, the Soviet Union has in fact been 
among the most active nations of the world in international 
co-operation. M. Litvinoff himself has probably made more 
pacts than even Mr. Kellogg, and, in the last two years, paid more 
official visits to foreign capitals than any other Foreign Minister. 

That is true of the whole history of the Soviet Union. It is 
especially true of the Soviet Union since 1928. The reasons for 
Soviet eagerness to legalise her security since 1928 are also the 
reasons for Soviet eagerness to enter the League of Nations. 
‘ Foreign policy,’ said M. Karl Radek in an article in Izvestia early 
this year, ‘ is a function of domestic policy.’ In 1928 the Soviet 
Union began its first Five-Year Plan. The Five-Year Plan was 
an intensification of Soviet domestic policy in industry and 
agriculture. More industrial plants were erected ; more and more 
formerly individualist peasants were driven into collective farms. 
The immediate result of the first move was to make the Soviet 
Union more than ever dependent on the technical resources of the 
capitalist nations in men and machinery ; of the second to create 
a formidable body of discontent within the Soviet borders. M. 
Voroschiloff, Soviet Commissar for War, recently admitted that 
the proportion of peasants in the Red army had been reduced 
from 60 per cent. in 1929 to just over 40 per cent. The admission 
is significant. Peasant soldiers have peasant relatives. 

Collectivisation and industrialisation made internal Soviet 
difficulties more probable and peace with its neighbours more 
than ever a Soviet necessity. At the same time the threat of war, 
hitherto in the main a bogey-man used to spur on the Soviet 
workers, had become a practical possibility. In 1931 Japanese 
troops occupied Manchuria. A traditional enemy was thus 
brought near, not only to the frontiers of maritime provinces 
which have detached themselves from the Russian Empire before, 
but to a route into the heart of Siberia through Mongolia. In 
1933 came the Nazi régime in Germany. There is no ‘ natural’ 
opposition between Bolshevism, which is the Russian form of 
Communism, and Nazism, which is the German. (In spite of 
Nazi identification of Jewry and Bolshevism and its own pro- 
fessed hatred of both, there are Jews in the Nazi Government and 
non-Jews in the Soviet.) But if there is no ‘ natural’ opposition 
between Bolshevism and Nazism, there was enough historical 
“urge to the East ’ behind Herr Hugenberg’s repudiated memo- 
randum to the World Economic Conference on the ‘ colonisation of 
Russia ’ to give the idea, if not the document, some reality. Herr 
Hugenberg’s dismissal from office was not a dismissal of this 
reality, for the Baltic-born Herr Rosenberg and his schemes 
remained. Soviet plans for ensuring national security were 
pushed forward. 
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Their first form was the old familiar form of bilateral treaties. 
In 1933 M. Litvinoff, on behalf of the Soviet Union, signed non- 
aggression treaties with all the Soviet Union’s immediate neigh- 
bours except Rumania; and agreements defining ‘ aggression ’ 
with all of them, including Rumania. He ratified, or concluded, 
new pacts with Czechoslovakia, France and Italy. Later in the 
year the Soviet Government was recognised by Holland and 
Spain, and, thanks to an adventitious change in the occupancy of 
the White House, by the United States of America. Early this 
year, thanks to an adventitious realignment of Europe in face of 
a (real or supposed) threat from Nazi Germany, the Soviet Union 
has been recognised by members of the Little Entente and 
Hungary. But, however much protection this circle of alliances 
and pacts might give the Soviet Union against a militarily effi- 
cient nation which had once ignominiously defeated Russia in the 
West, in the East the Soviet door remained open to another 
militarily efficient nation which had also once inflicted on Russia 
an ignominious defeat. Mr. Hirota, Japanese Foreign Minister, 
had decisively rejected the proposal made by M. Litvinoff in 
January 1933 for a Soviet-Japanese treaty of non-aggression. 
M. Litvinoff began to think of yet other means of co-operation 
with the capitalist nations. 

The first-fruits of his thought were given in December 1933 to 
the All-Union Central Executive Committee. 


Not every capitalist State [he told that body] has an equal desire for 

war at all times. . . . I am not going to assess motives, but am merely 
stating a fact which is highly valuable to us. . . . Not being doctrinaires, 
{he rather surprisingly added] we do not refuse to make use of any amal- 
gamations and organisations, either existing or possible of formation, if we 
have now or in the future reason to believe that they serve the cause of 
peace. 
Some hint of what M. Litvinoff meant by ‘the cause of peace’ 
was given by M. Stalin to a correspondent of the New York Times 
a month later. ‘ In spite of the German and Japanese withdrawals 
from the League,’ M. Stalin said then, ‘ or perhaps because of it, 
the League may well become a brake to restrict or hamper military 
action.’ M. Stalin’s hint was broadened into a vivid and some- 
what exaggerated picture by M. Motta when he told the League 
Assembly that the reason for Soviet willingness to enter the 
League was ‘ written in letters of fire in the Far Eastern sky.’ 

If one reason for Soviet willingness to enter the League is 
obvious, however, the reasons for the League’s willingness to 
welcome the Soviet Union to membership are less so. On the 
contrary, presumed friends of international co-operation (and 
some who have no faith in international co-operation) have seen 
many reasons why the Soviet Union should not have been 
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admitted to Geneva. Thirty-nine States voted for Soviet admis- 
sion to League membership ; seven—Argentina, Belgium, Cuba, 
Luxembourg, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela—abstained from 
voting; three—Holland, Portugal, and Switzerland—voted 
against it. The lack of unanimity is sufficient evidence of the 
necessity for what Mr. De Valera called the ‘ hotel room intrigues ’ 
which preceded the Soviet application for membership ; in view 
of the rebuff administered to Germany on her first application for 
League membership in 1927, it would have been folly for the 
Soviet Union’s sponsors not to take all possible steps to guard 
against too heavy an adverse vote. 

The composition of the adverse vote is a tempting invitation 
to cynical comparison. It would be interesting, for example, to 
compare the grounds of the Paraguayan delegate’s abstention 
with his country’s performance of League obligations, Such 
cynical comparisons would, however, be unjust to the States which 
definitely opposed Soviet entry. So is the facile explanation which 
puts down their opposition to the count of Nazi influence. In the 
matter of what is commonly called civilisation some of the small 
States have a much better record than the big; it is a not un- 
reasonable assumption that M. Motta, the representative of 
Switzerland, was moved by genuine feeling when he expressed 
his country’s doubts as to whether the Soviet Union was, in the 
Swiss meaning of the term, a civilised nation. The doubts were 
the more reasonable in that the League had exacted from some 
of its members, such as Liberia, concrete proofs of their civilisa- 
tion. What was not so reasonable was what M. Motta himself 
called Switzerland’s ‘ negative and expectant attitude.’ In the 
case of Liberia, the League is—whether rightly or wrongly—able 
to enforce its own standards. In the case of the Soviet Union, it 
cannot. An admittedly negative attitude therefore seems, seven- 
teen years after the Bolshevist Revolution, somewhat unpractical. 

M. Motta’s attitude was, however, strictly logical. So were 
the arguments with which some British politicians, of several 
shades, opposed their Government’s policy. Typical of them 
was Lord Charnwood. The League, he pointed out, was founded 
in expression of humanitarian spirit. The Soviet Government, on 
its own admission, was waging ‘ war’ on its own people within a 
territory greater than the combined territory of all the other 
European States members of the League. Sir Francis Lindley, 
formerly British Ambassador in Tokyo, added that the League’s 
willingness to admit any country, irrespective of whether it paid 
its subscription or of the manner in which it treated its subjects, 
was damaging to the League’s objects. Dr. Edwyn Bevan sug- 
gested that it was ‘ exceedingly doubtful, to say the least, whether 
the contact of a few representatives of Russia with Geneva is 
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likely so to charge them with the virtue of peace that they will be 
able to carry that virtue back to Moscow and produce a change 
of heart there.’ (Incidentally, Dr. Bevan’s view is in contrast 
with that of a Labour commentator who recently lamented 
in the official Labour organ that ‘ the Russians, who used to know 
better, have been corrupted by the evil communication of the 
other Powers.’) 

All three, and many others, were united in agreement that 
Soviet entry into Geneva would cause an increase of Soviet sub- 
versive propaganda. In this they might have found support in 
Izvestia, which, commenting on M. Litvinoff’s speech of accept- 
ance, wrote that ‘the fight for peace which the Soviet Union 
will carry on within the League of Nations will show the workers 
of the world that only the proletariat, freed of all capitalist 
influence, can become a great force for world peace ’ (my italics), 
But Izvestia’s propagandist articles no more deserve to be taken 
at face value than do the pacific speeches of M. Litvinoff. Both 
are no more and no less true now than was M. Rakovsky’s assur- 
ance to the British public in 1925 that ‘ the Third International 
is not the Soviet Government.’ The Soviet Union may present 
two faces. But in the long run it is neither the Soviet official nor 
the Soviet unofficial face which counts most ; it is the extent of 
the funds available for propaganda and the prospect of their 
being used to some profit. Funds are low now, and in the not 
very distant past have been used—in China, for example—to no 
ultimate profit. The Soviet Union was content at Geneva in 
September to give guarantees of good conduct. 

Every member of the League subscribes to the League 
Covenant. Article I. of the Covenant says that ‘ any fully self- 
governing State may become a member of the League . . . pro- 
vided that it shall give effective guarantees of its intention to 
observe its international obligations.’ These guarantees M. 
Litvinoff implicitly gave when he said that the first condition of 
Soviet co-operation with capitalist States was ‘mutual non- 
interference.’ He added—a point which is likely to be emphasised 
in the future—that the articles of the Covenant should not be 
applied to questions arising before Soviet admission to League 
membership. 

In the course of the negotiations for Soviet admission to the 
League there are many more temptations to cynicism than that 
described above. One lies in comparison between the guarantees 
asked of the Soviet Union and the manner in which the other 
Great Powers have themselves fulfilled the guarantees they gave 
in the Peace Treaties; another in comparison of the relevant 
criticisms of Soviet domestic policy with the general desire for re- 
entry into the League of a Nazi Germany which denies common 
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human rights to a great proportion of its citizens. Putting these 
temptations behind, it may be observed that Soviet entry into the 
League is unlikely of itself to intensify Soviet propaganda, and 
that there will, at any rate, now be a clear breach of faith in all 
cases where it is flagrant. In the meantime the Congress of the 
Communist International has been postponed indefinitely and it is 
announced that the date and manner of Comintern activities are 
to be determined by the Foreign Commissariat. 

That is one gain for the League. There are others. Apart 
from its political work, the League has become—and will probably 
in all circumstances remain—a great economic, intellectual and 
moral clearing-house. Though nothing but a change of the human 
heart could kill what is called ‘ the old diplomacy,’ the provision 
by which treaties made by members of the League are invalid 
until registered at the League Secretariat gives ‘ the new diplo- 
macy’ at least a chance of survival. In these minor matters 
there is obvious gain in the membership of a country which, 
stretching across two continents, has a population greater than 
that of Britain, France, and Germany together. Besides these 
minor gains, Soviet adhesion to the League, when added to 
President Roosevelt’s pledge to consult with the other Great 
Powers, makes something nearer a world parliament than seemed 
possible two years ago. Moreover; with Soviet delegates at 
Geneva, Germany and Japan may find it inconvenient to be the 
only Great Powers outside the world concert. 

There are corresponding dangers. Some have already become 
apparent. No sooner had Soviet admission to the League become 
certain than Poland denounced the Minorities Treaties. Poland’s 
action may, as has been alleged, have been her price for the ulti- 
mate surrender of her temporary seat on the League Council. 
It is in any case a blow to the Versailles system of which the 
Minorities Treaties are an integral part. Another and greater 
danger is on the horizon. Unsuccessful League intervention in 
the Manchurian crisis threatened for a time to cause the League’s 
downfall. In the event of a serious Soviet- Japanese dispute there 
would certainly be a Soviet appeal to the League. Unsuccessful 
League intervention might then make the downfall of the League as 
a political force a certainty. But if there is to be a serious Soviet- 
Japanese dispute, Soviet absence from Geneva would not prevent 
it. And if the League Covenant has any meaning, it is one of its 
major functions to attempt a peaceful solution in just such 
crises. Soviet membership of the League is unlikely to bring 
the world nearer salvation. It cannot well bring it nearer chaos. 


WILFRID HINDLE. 
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THE ARMAMENTS RACKET 


The Paraguay and Bolivia fracas appears to be coming to a termination, 
so business from that end is probably finished. We certainly are in one 
hell of a business, where a fellow has to wish for trouble so as to make a 
living ; the only consolation being, however, that if we don’t get the 
business someone else will. It would be a terrible state of affairs if my 
conscience started to bother me now. 


In these words Mr. Frank S. Jonas, of the Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corporation of America, wrote to a colleague on the corporation’s 
South American staff, in December 1927, in a letter produced in 
the American Arms Traffic Enquiry. Mr. Jonas’s fears were not 
realised. The ‘fracas’ in question, afterwards described by the 
League’s Commission as a ‘ singularly pitiless and horrible ’ war, 
made possible by the importation of arms from abroad, broke 
out, died down, broke out again, in spite of the efforts of the 
American Government and the League to stop it. In 1933 the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation was still busy supplying both sides 
with aeroplanes for blowing each other to bits, carefully conceal- 
ing from each customer the fact that it was simultaneously 
dealing with the enemy ; and when the Bolivians were reported 
last summer to have bombed unfortified Paraguayan settlements 
on the upper Paraguay River, Mr. Webster, another agent of the 
corporation, wrote to his colleague : ‘ I’m glad to see the Bolivians 
are getting some good out of the planes they have bought.’ 
‘Some good out of the planes they have bought’! How 
difficult it is here in a quiet England, reading The Nineteenth 
Century, to vivify in imagination those complacent salesman’s 
words. ‘ If suffering were a communicable experience,’ Duhamel 
wrote, ‘another war would be impossible.’ But the Gran Chaco 
is far away ; the respectable shareholders in British and American 
firms exporting war supplies do not actually overhear their 
agents persuading the bankrupt Bolivians and the bankrupt 
Paraguayans that they could ‘ get some good’ out of buying 
some more killing-power from their firm ; and, in the absence of 
any concerted control of the trade, everyone can console him- 
self, like Mr. Jonas, with the thought that ‘ if we don’t get the 
business, someone else will.’ And so the trade goes on and on, 
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still unregulated after all the past exposures that it is indeed ‘ one 
hell of a business.’ Our own Government, though belatedly 
sponsoring a much-needed embargo on arms exports to Bolivia 
and Paraguay, has been more than unhelpful as regards any 
attempt to deal drastically with the whole system which allows 
of the manufacture, sale, and boosting of armaments for private 
profit. The business in arms has been treated as if it were no 
different in its social consequences from business in butter or 
bicycles. ‘ Business is business.’ And the blame for that lies, 
not at the door of the Jonases and Websters, the Commander 
Cravens and Sir Basil Zaharoffs, but at our own door and our 
Government’s, in so far as we have shared in the indifference 
which allows the present anarchy to continue. The real lesson of 
the American Arms Enquiry, and the point of the present article, 
is not that individual manufacturers and traders are enemies of 
society, or even that grave offences, evasions of the rules of the 
game, brutal callousness, have been exposed, but that society 
cannot afford to allow itself to remain any longer unprotected 
against the uncontrolled trade in armaments and their manu- 
facture and sale for private profit. 

The case is no new one. Fifteen years ago, when the Covenant 
of the League was drafted, it was already so painfully clear a 
case in its broad outlines that it was emphasised in the text of 
Article VIII. : 


The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by private 
enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open to grave objections. 
The Council shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon such manu- 
facture can be prevented, due regard being had to the necessities of those 
Members of the League which are not able to manufacture the munitions 
and implements of war necessary for their safety. 


There was already ample evidence at that time for such a charge ; 
and the Mulliner case in England, the Mitsui-Vickers case in 
Japan, the Brandt case in Germany, the Putiloff story, and others, 
were only the accidental and occasional disclosures of a malady 
that was continuing all the time. 

In 1921 a sub-Committee of the League’s Temporary Mixed 
Commission summarised the ‘ evil effects’ referred to in the 
Covenant ; but, unfortunately, it does not appear to have based 
its charges upon any body of sifted evidence—at any rate, no 
such body of evidence was published. The six charges made by 
the Committee may fairly be described as a just summary of the 
general case as then known ; and no attempt has been made to 
rebut them. Since that time a good deal of evidence has leaked 
out which justifies particular charges. For instance, the appalling 
Seletzki case in Roumania afforded clear evidence that, as the Com- 
mittee had said, ‘armament firms have been active in fomenting 
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war-scares and in persuading their own countries’ (in this case 
a foreign country) ‘ to adopt warlike policies and to increase 
their armaments.’ The Shearer case afforded proof of the efforts 
of armament firms to wreck disarmament projects and embitter 
Anglo-American relations. Disclosures about the control of some 
of the greatest French newspapers by the armament ring, and 
about the control of newspapers in Delaware by Duponts, have 
reinforced the Committee’s charge that ‘armament firms have 
sought to influence public opinion through the control of news- 
papers. ...’ The story of the war-profiteering by armament 
firms during the war has become better known since the Committee 
reported, and has lent new point to charges as to the formation of 
armament rings to force up the price of armaments against the 
Governments. In short, those who, like the French Government 
in 1933, have pressed for strong concerted action to deal with the 
‘ evil effects ’ of the unregulated arms trade have had plenty of 
material to go upon, even before the American Enquiry. 

| But that Enquiry has already done more, in its first stage, to 
give the needed stimulus to public opinion than any of the earlier 
disclosures. Not that it has elicited anything very different in 
kind from what was already known to those who have followed 
the subject; but it has added enormously to the battery of 
argument and fact, just at a time when millions of people, here 
and in America and in France and elsewhere, are anxious about 
the whole business and ready to support a courageous effort to 
master its anarchy. Anyone who has tried addressing meetings 
in many parts of the country on peace and disarmament during 
the past year or two will bear witness to the intense interest which 
this subject arouses ; even in munitions centres and places hard 
hit by unemployment there is a striking support for the suppres- 
sion of all manufacture of armaments for private profit. If this 
issue were put to the vote to-day in practicable shape, there would, 
I am convinced, be an overwhelming majority for a policy involv- 
ing suppression. 

President Roosevelt, Senator Nye and his colleagues, and the 
American peace movement which urged that such an Enquiry 
should be held, deserve the gratitude of the world. It may well be 
that the exposures have the effect, for the moment, of causing 
substantial damage to the American arms trade; and at least 
one English newspaper (the Evening Standard, in its ‘ Londoner’s 
Diary ’) has exulted over the consequent benefit to British arms 
traders. But the major interests of the United States and of 
the whole world will reap great benefit from the Enquiry if it 
has the sequel which is called for. Enormous vested interests will 
be at work to prevent that sequel; but there has been such a 
shake-up already that the situation can hardly be restored to what 
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it was. Now let us look at some of the chief episodes dealt with 
in the Enquiry up till September 22, with the help of the texts of 
documents printed in the New York Times. 

Take first the story of the great business in submarines that is 
shared, it is alleged, between Vickers-Armstrong in this country 
and the Electric Boat Company in America. The Committee of 
Enquiry was informed that the American company, possessing 
important patents for submarine construction, divided the world 
with Vickers, and afterwards with Vickers-Armstrong, for the 
sale of submarines. Vickers has the use of the American firm’s 
patents and pays a percentage of profits to them on this account. 
(The percentage appears in one context as 3 per cent., in another 
context as 5 per cent.) According to the Daily Telegraph, the 
figure of £444,000 was mentioned as representing payments from 
Vickers to the Electric Boat Company in respect of royalties. In 
addition, a Spanish firm, two Dutch firms, and an Australian 
firm paid tribute to the American company ; and that company 
in turn paid large sums to Sir Basil Zaharoff, who was alleged 
as acknowledging, amongst other receipts from the company, a 
‘ cheque for 391,497 pesetas on Madrid, with which I’m doing the 
needful.” (The American company also had an agreement before 
the war with the Whitehead Company of Fiume, then in Austria- 
Hungary; and this firm, violating the agreement, supplied 
designs of submarines to Germany. Thus the German U-boats, 
which did so much to bring America into the war, were built with 
the help of American patents. The American company after- 
wards claimed 17,000,000 dollars from Germany for infringement 
of their patents.) 

To return to the relations between the American company and 
Vickers: it appears almost certain, from the papers published 
in the Enquiry, that both the British and the American firms 
kept their agreement secret from their respective Admiralties. 
Commander Sir Charles Craven, formerly a naval officer, who has 
been managing director of Vickers since 1923, is alleged to have 
written a letter, produced in the Enquiry, to Mr. Spear, of the 
Electric Boat Company (date not reported), from which it 
appears that he was disturbed at the possibility of his clients 
learning of the agreement. 


May I suggest that even in code it is better not to mention any names 
of ships, as I am rather afraid that such telegrams might get into the hands 
of our clients and it would be awkward if they asked me about any agree- 
ment with you. I am sure you will appreciate what I mean, 


Mr. Spear was asked at the Enquiry whether the clients referred 
to in this letter were the British Government. He replied that he 
could not give a positive answer ; but it seems probable that the 
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British Admiralty were the clients most likely to be in a position 
to get hold of the company’s telegrams and ask awkward ques- 
tions about them. As for the American company, Mr. Spear 
asserted that he told the American naval authorities about the 
agreement with Vickers ; but Senator Swanson, Secretary of the 
Navy, has himself denied this statement. Presumably, if a 
similar enquiry is held in this country, questions will be asked as 
to whether the British company has, in fact, concealed from the 
Admiralty, over a period of years, its connexion with, and finan- 
cial liability to, a foreign firm. 

In November 1927 the notable amalgamation between Vickers 
and Armstrong-Whitworth took place. Before that time the two 
firms were ostensibly competitors in tendering for Admiralty 
contracts. A letter purporting to be from Commander Craven, 
written at some date in 1927 (the month is not reported), was read 
at the Enquiry : 


We have received invitations from the Admiralty for one, two, or three 
submarines. Armstrong-Whitworth has too. Armstrong will put in their 
bid whatever the price. I shall tell Armstrong to put the price slightly 
above ours so that whatever is built will be built at Barrow [i.e., a 
Vickers’]. My friend at the Admiralty will help us, as he tried to get all 
five submarines for us last year. 


If an enquiry in this country is held, questions will presumably 
be asked not only as to the identity and behaviour of Commander 
Craven’s alleged ‘friend at the Admiralty,’ but also as to the 
existence of the alleged camouflaged agreement between the two 
firms, Vickers and Armstrong-Whitworth, for the purpose of 
forcing up prices at the taxpayer’s expense. 

In that same year, 1927, the British Government was urging 
at the Coolidge Conference the total abolition of submarines, or, 
failing that, their limitation in tonnage, under two categories, and 
possibly their limitation by numbers. Naturally, this policy did 
not suit Vickers any more than it suited the American armament 
firms which employed Mr. Shearer to wreck the Coolidge Con- 
ference. But the British Government continued to advocate this 
policy—e.g., at the Disarmament Conference in 1932. On Sep- 


tember 30, 1932, Commander Craven is alleged to have described 
to the Electric Boat Company the contracts he expected to get 
from the British Government, provided that large submarines were 
not outlawed by ‘ Geneva or some other fancy Convention.’ On 
January 6, 1933, Commander Craven is alleged to have written 
again : 

The [British] Admiralty promised us the order for the H.M.S. Clyde, 
but in this latter case they will not give us a contract until after the end of 
March. In other words, they will have the right to withdraw their pro- 


mised order for the second ship if Geneva or any other troublesome pleasure 
organisation upsets the large submarine. 
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Now look at some of the documents, produced in the Enquiry, 
which suggest that questions are desirable as to whether bribery 
has played a part in the business of Vickers after the war, as it 
certainly did in the Mitsui-Vickers case before the war, and as it 


apparently does in the business of many of the other firms whose 
dealings were examined at Washington. Here is a letter alleged 
to have been written from Barrow by Commander Craven on 
September 10, 1930, to Mr. Spear, of the Electric Boat Com- 


pany : 


My DEAR SPEAR,+—Just a line to let you know that we have received 
the order for the special vessel, after most difficult negotiations. I still 
hope your company will meet me regarding the amount due to you, because 
there was certain action I had to take which involved expenditure and 
which I am sure you would have agreed with. I cannot possibly say any 
more in writing, but when the long-promised visit takes place we will have 


a talk, 


What was that action involving expenditure about which Com- 
mander Craven is alleged to have been so very secretive that he 
could not even mention it in writing, though he was prepared to 
report it verbally to the American firm ? 

Happily for the private submarine builders, the British (and 
American) Government’s policy of abolishing the submarine 


has had no success. Nor have the British and American Govern- 
ments, in collaboration with the League of Nations, been success- 
ful in preventing or stopping a succession of wars in South 
America. The secret arrangement between Vickers. and the Boat 
Company (it is alleged) enabled the two to divide the business of 
selling killing-power to the disputants. In 1927, when the Tacna- 
Arica controversy between Chile and Peru was raging, the Boat 
Company was supplying submarines to Peru and helping to dis- 
pose of Peruvian bonds on the American market. The Boat Com- 
pany was asked whether it could sell to Chile two submarines 
of more than goo tons displacement. The company thought it 
would not look quite nice for it to be supplying both Chile and 
Peru at the same time ; so it turned over the business to Vickers, 
its British licensee. Writing to Vickers, it is alleged to have 
said : 

For reasons with which you are already familiar, I think that as the 


cards now lie it will be best, for the time being at least, to continue to talk 
of nothing but British construction [for Chile]. . . . This is an appropriate 
time for me to tell you that none of us here have ever met our Chilean 
representative, and consequently we cannot in any way vouch for his 
reliability. We all know however that the real foundation of all South 
American business is graft, and it may very well be that he knows the 


proper people to pay in Santiago. At any rate, I am passing the thing 
along to you for such action as you may think it proper to take, having in 
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view your own separate negotiations. . . . In conclusion, I would like to 
add a lttle unsolicited and perhaps superfluous advice, which is, that I 
would not be too modest about the price and would cover into a sub- 
stantial amount in excess of the ro per cent. above referred to, [namely, 
5 per cent. commission plus 5 per cent. royalty to be paid by Vickers to 
the Boat Company] my own experience being that at the last minute 
something extra is always needed to grease the ways. Very sincerely yours, 
L. Y. SPEAR. 


Much of the Enquiry has, of course, been concerned with 
sales of arms, and the touting for such sales, to the quarrelling 
States in South America, In reading the published papers about 
this, it is important to remember that, though the sales business 
has many repellent features, the States in question are at present 
just as much entitled to have national armaments, and to compete 
against each other in killing-power, as any other States. Indeed, 
countries such as Peru are free to import many kinds of weapon 
which may not be imported into the countries whose armaments 
were restricted by the Peace Treaties. Countries such as Chile 
are free to order naval armaments without regard to the restric- 
tions self-imposed by the chief naval Powers. The fact that 
Bolivia and Paraguay are dependent on imports for their arma- 
ment supply affords an opportunity of giving some practical 
effect to the world’s judgment, if the world should judge that their 
belligerence is indefensible ; but in truth, whatever case there 
may be for restricting the armaments of South American States 
which cannot manufacture the latest scientific devices for destroy- 
ing their neighbours applies, theoretically, with equal force to the 
restriction of the armaments of North American, European, and 
other States. So long as there is no General Disarmament 
Treaty, no regulation of arms manufacture, and no co-ordinated 
control of the arms traffic, arms competition between two South 
American Republics is not in itself more anarchic than that 
between, say, Italy and France. The anarchy is general. 

But the Enquiry has plainly shown—what, indeed, was pretty 
plain before—that in the absence of a Disarmament Treaty, and 
in the absence of any effective control of the trade in arms for 
private profit, the trade in arms must lead to abuses which (to 
quote President Roosevelt) ‘ may have disastrous results for the 
entire world if permitted to be continued unchecked.’ No evidence 
is needed to show that firms selling armaments for profit must 
desire the continuance of conditions in which there is a demand 
for their products. Mr. Monahan, representative of the Reming- 
ton Company, was a witness at the Enquiry into a proposed arms 
embargo, held in Washington before Mr. Hoover left office. He 
was asked whether his firm, in its manufacture of ammunition, 
required ‘ trouble ’ to be going on in certain parts of the world in 
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order to keep the firm happy and busy without cost to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He replied with candour, ‘ Yes, 
Sir.’ Sir Herbert Lawrence, chairman of Vickers, explained to the 
annual meeting of his company in 1932 that ‘ reductions in arma- 
ments, under the influence of public opinion, both in this and 
other countries, have affected adversely your company’s trading 
result.’ Naturally, the company must regret the growth of such 
injurious public opinion. Sir Robert Hadfield, at the annual 
meeting of Hadfields, Limited, in March 1934, was happy to be 
able to describe the production by his firm of a new armour- 
piercing shell which, it seems, will make nonsense of the armoured 
protection of the British Fleet (as well as other fleets) : he claimed 
that it ‘ removes the last outstanding difficulty of attack against 
armour under modern conditions.’ The shell has been patented 
in eight countries. Naturally, Sir Robert was glad to predict a 
bright time coming, after the depression of 1932 (the year in 
which the Disarmament Conference started, when there was, to 
acertain extent, an armament truce). 


We are indeed devoutly thankful for present mercies, but may I add 
that for what I hope we are about to receive may the Lord make us truly 
thankful. And this I say in no irreverent spirit. 


Now look at some of the practical consequences of this desire 
to sell armaments in as large a quantity to as many countries at 
as high a price as possible. In November 1932 there was trouble 
between Peru and Colombia. Mr. Driggs, president of Driggs 
Ordnance and Engineering Company, in the United States, 
reported to his representative in Colombia that the Colombian 
Consulate in New York was being deluged with offers of war 
material. 


To safeguard the interests of the Colombian Governmant, [Mr. Driggs 
added] and to save the time of the Colombian Consulate and the War 
Ministry, the United States Government has ‘ loaned ’ to the Colombian 
Consulate one of its naval officers to act as an adviser on the merit of the 
materials offered. The officer in question is Commander James P. Strong. 


Mr. Driggs was not simply reporting a disinterested act of benevo- 
lence by the American Government towards Colombia ; he was, 
of course, looking for business, Commander Strong, it seems, 
remained an officer of the United States navy till 1934, when he 
became head of the air forces of Colombia. Meanwhile, he had 
been responsible for a series of reports on the defence of Colombia 
against Peruvian attack, and these reports (according to the 
account in The Times) ‘strongly recommended considerable 
purchases of such military equipment as the firm of Driggs could 
provide. . . . Mr. Driggs admitted that they were drawn up in 
his office.’ Commander Strong’s reports, made in these circum- 
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stances to the Colombian authorities, painted an alarming 
picture of the country’s danger and its need of more armaments; 
he emphasised the peril of attack by Peruvian submarines and 
other warships. ‘This he could do because Peru had by this time 
been fitted out with something of a navy, by the help of an 
‘American naval mission and American money. 

The Enquiry showed (as we have already seen) the Electric 
Boat Company selling submarines to Peru, whilst encouraging 
Vickers to supply them to Chile. The sales to Peru were effected 
with the aid of an agent, Commander Aubry, an officer of the 
Peruvian navy; the Bethlehem Steel Company was shown as 
combining with the Boat Company to pay this officer’s expenses, 
whilst he is reported as paying the commissions necessary for 
procuring contracts. About 326,000 dollars was paid to him for 
his activities on behalf of the Boat Company in South America. 
One of the letters produced recorded payment of 50,000 dollars 
to Juan Leguia, son of the President of Peru. The Enquiry also 
elicited particulars about the negotiations with President Leguia 
in regard to a loan from Mr. Harriman in the United States for 
financing a Peruvian naval programme; an American naval 
mission, under Admiral Woodward, advised about this, and the 
correspondence showed Commander Aubry reporting to the Boat 
Company his fight to secure the allocation of a sufficiently large 
part of the Harriman loan for the purchase of their submarines 


and of torpedoes. A letter from the Commander to the company 
said : 


I am planning to be appointed by the Government, if you permit 
Delegate for Peru in the Disarmament Conference that is going to take 
place in Geneva in June 1925. I feel that I can do something good for 
Peru there, as well as for the cause for the submarines in South America. 
My flag will be ‘ no quotas in submarine construction in South America,’ 
and classify it as a ‘ defensive weapon.’ 


It appears, however, that the company refused to pay the 
Peruvian officer’s expenses, and he did not go to Geneva as 
‘ Delegate for Peru.’ The Conference in question did not come off. 

The American Arms Corporation of New York appears to 
have been one of the principal sources of supply for armaments 
to Bolivia. In addition, the company supplied arms to Colombia 
and continued to negotiate secretly with that country during the 
armistice between it and Peru. ‘We have chosen Colombia,’ 
wrote one of the Corporation’s agents, ‘ because they have money 
and Peru has very little. A big time is expected by all.’ ‘A 
big time ’ ! 

The competition to make blood-money out of these ‘ big 
times ’ was shown as involving lots of ‘ grease and palm oil. 
According to the New York Times, 
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charges of graft disclosed to-day [September 10] included ‘ fifty 

* which it was said would have to be set aside for the ‘ chef de 

cabinet’ of Brazil, and an extra 15 per cent. to be added to a Cuban 
contract for certain ‘ interested parties.’ 


The Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation, which was shown 

_ as negotiating the sale of aircraft to Bolivia and to Paraguay 

simultaneously, evidently found the corruption to be a large 

factor in their business. Writing from Santiago on February 15, 
1933, the corporation’s agent had to report that 


Neither Chile or the Argentine would lend any assistance to either 
country [Bolivia or Paraguay] with arms or munitions. So, in a nutshell, 
we can see why it has been so difficult to dispose of the Falcon and Hawk 
to Bolivia or Paraguay. The whole trouble in trying to make deals of this 
nature is that there is excessive graft to contend with. The Bolivian and 
Paraguayan Ministers know of our offer and yet they prefer dealing 
through agents. They both know our figure and the agents’ figure, so you 
can imagine who has to take a share between sale and purchase prices. 
Jim has been working the deal for Bolivia and Paraguay through the 
Argentine. . . . If he could make a thousand dollars on each plane for 
himself, I think he would be lucky : the other two thousand dollars would 
be paid to the other intermediaries. 


Shortly afterwards we find the Corporation’s agent being advised 
to take a trip to Paraguay, where he was cautioned ‘ to work 
quietly for Bolivia. It would naturally raise hell if she found out 
that we were dealing with their enemy.’ 

The corporation’s South American representative, Mr. C. W. 
Webster, expressed great anxiety that this business should be 
kept secret. 

Conditions are becoming very acute and I do not wish our files to 
contain anything with a bearing on this business. You can always send 
any necessary letters tomy home... . 


The anxiety is not surprising in view of the efforts which were 
being made to stop the Bolivian and Paraguayan war. Naturally, 
Mr. Webster wanted to dodge any restrictions upon his business. 
In the same letter (March 30, 1933) he wrote : 


Another matter I wish you would take up immediately . . . is the 
question involving the possible manufacture in the Santiago plant of 
airplanes intended for other South American countries [t.e., presumably 
countries other than Chile]. This is in view of a possible embargo on the 
part of the League of Nations and the United States Government. 

There is no space for a review here of the specially important 
evidence about the supply of war material to Germany or the 
supply of munitions to revolutionary factions in Germany and in 
Cuba : but something must be said about the evidences of Govern- 
mental support for the traffic in arms by private firms. Why is 
it that American War Departments have apparently taken a 
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paternal interest in the sale of armaments to many countries— 
to Peru as well as to its rival Colombia ? Why is it that Sir Basil 
Zaharoff could be alleged to write with confidence to the Electric 
Boat Company telling them to get the American Government to 
instruct its Ambassador at Madrid to intervene with the Spanish 
Government in favour of the Electric Boat Company and their 
colleague Vickers ; and why could he be alleged to add that 


the English Government would be difficult to move in the same direction, 
but when you inform me that your Government has given the necessary 
instructions to their Ambassador in Madrid, I will have no difficulty in 
persuading the British to do it too, ditto, ditto. ? 


Why is it that, as Senator Nye emphasised in a broadcast speech 
' in America, arms manufacturers have the active co-operation of 
their Governments in the sale of war material to foreign countries ? 
Why is it, in short, that the War Departments in the arms- 
producing countries are obstacles in the way of suppression of the 
manufacture and sale of arms for private profit ? 

The answer is, of course, that the War Departments, with 
their attention concentrated always on national victory rather 
than on prevention of war, desire to expand their national war- 
potential: in particular, they want to be able quickly to increase 
their national production of such perishable and quickly out- 
dated weapons as aircraft and tanks. Their object being to make 
the most powerful war machine possible, and their budgets being 
limited, the war services like to keep down their stocks of com- 
pleted weapons in peace-time if they can have everything ready, 
with the help of private industry, for the mass production of the 
latest types on the word ‘Go!’. Hence the obstructive policy 
of the British Government at Geneva in regard to proposals 
which might cripple or destroy the British manufacture of arms 
for private profit. Hence the extraordinary answer made by 
the British Government to the League, when asked to state how 
many private firms in the country were wholly or largely engaged 
in the manufacture of armaments: the Government’s answer 
was ‘ None,’ although Britain is the largest exporter of armaments 
in the world. Hence, too, the support given by the American 
War Department to the boosting of sales of armaments abroad 
by American firms, even when those sales carry with them the 
disclosure of important secrets. Here is a letter, produced in the 
Enquiry, written on May 8, 1928, by Mr. C. B. Robbins, the 
Assistant-Secretary of War, to Mr. Driggs, president of Driggs 
Ordnance and Engineering Company, about the sale of anti- 
aircraft material to European countries : 

It is the desire of the War Department to encourage the manufacture 


of munitions in the United States by commercial manufacturers. The 
War Department would be willing to release for your Company the designs 
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of our latest anti-aircraft material with the exception of certain secret 
portions, provided you had a contract with a foreign Government for a 
production quantity of anti-aircraft material, which you would agree to 
manufacture in the United States. You can readily appreciate that an 
order from a foreign source for only two or three of these new anti-aircraft 
materials would only serve to disclose to the foreign Power the latest 
United States developments in anti-aircraft artillery and would not 
develop any munitions-manufacturing capacity in your plant. The size 
of the order will therefore have to receive the approval of the War Depart- 
ment before any design information is released to your Company. 


After listing the items, such as guns and sights, which would be 
released by the War Department to the company, and after telling 
the company of an article by an officer in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment which ‘ should serve as very good sales literature in con- 
vincing foreign Governments of the efficiency of U.S. Army anti- 
aircraft artillery material,’ Mr. Robbins concluded : 


The War Department hopes that your Company may be successful in 
obtaining an order for the manufacture of a considerable number of these 
new anti-aircraft materials of the latest U.S, Army design. 


The Driggs Company thereupon negotiated for the sale of 
this anti-aircraft material to Turkey, representing that it was 
offering ‘the world’s latest and best designs in anti-aircraft 
material, upon the development of which the United States has 
spent over two million dollars.’ The American navy was autho- 
rised to help in advertising the Driggs Company’s products: the 
cruiser Raleigh went to Stemboul to demonstrate to the Turkish 
customers of the company the effectiveness of the anti-aircraft 
guns carried in her batteries. 

Another correspondence produced in the Enquiry showed that 
the American Armament Corporation had been able to send to its 
agent in Brazil, for use in obtaining orders there, an ‘ extremely 
confidential’ report of flying tests made by the United States 
Army Air Service. The president of this corporation, in another 
letter, written from Rio in May 1933, said that ‘ Jackson, the 
Commercial Attaché, and Major Sackville, the Military Attaché, 
have been roo per cent. helpful.’ As for his expenses in Rio, 
the president had to take into account ‘ this officer for lunch, 
that one for dinner, and Sackville for cocktails, etc.’ 

It is to be hoped that, if an Enquiry is held in this country, 
special attention will be paid to the question whether or not the 
British Diplomatic Service has been used to further sales of 
armaments by British firms in foreign countries. It is easy to 
see that such business might have far-reaching political conse- 
quences, and a direct bearing upon policy at the Disarmament 
Conference. For instance, British military aircraft are being 
exported to very many countries—in Europe and elsewhere ; the 
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licensing system does not apply to aircraft, so that these do not 
figure in the returns made to the League. Special efforts, it will 
be remembered, have been made, by means of exhibition in 
Copenhagen, to sell them in Denmark, a country which has, from 
the very beginning of the Disarmament Conference, pressed for 
‘ the total abolition of military aviation and of the manufacture 
and preparation of military aircraft or training with a view to its 
use.’ Enquiry might well be made as to whether, in such a case 
as this, the British Legation has been used as an assistant selling 
agency for British military aircraft. It is one thing for a British 
commercial attaché to help to advertise the slogan ‘ British 
Bicycles are Best ’ ; it is quite another thing if a British Minister 
intervenes, say, at the Foreign Office of the country to which he 
is accredited and indicates that he would esteem it a favour if the 
Government would buy some war material from England which 
he can highly recommend. 

The American Enquiry has brought out the alleged fact that 
the British War Office has been saving money by selling huge 
quantities of war material which it does not need to the Soley 
Armament Company, which has been watching the world for 
signs of welcome trouble, with a view toexport business. It is 
evident that in these circumstances the War Office is not likely, 
apart from any other reasons, to be a supporter of the demand 
that the activities of private traders should be rigidly controlled. 


The magnitude of the business and the character of the firm 
employed were indicated in the correspondence from Mr. John 
Ball, manager of the company, to his American agency, the 
American Armament Corporation. Mr. Ball boasted that 


War stocks which we control are of such magnitude that the sale of a 
big block of them would alter the political balance of smaller States, 
involving corresponding complications from the point of view of finance 
and industry. We are really the sole selling agents for small arms, etc., 
which belong to the British War Office. 


Mr. Ball claimed that his surplus British war stock available for 
sale included 1,000,000 rifles, 120,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
for rifles and machine-guns, 34,000 Hotchkiss machine-guns, 
20,000 Lewis machine-guns, 8000 Lewis aeroplane machine-guns, 
15,000 Vickers machine-guns, and 15,000 revolvers. 

The Soley Company was alleged in Mr. Ball’s own state- 
ment to the American Corporation, to have been selling huge 
quantities of arms formerly belonging to the War Office, both to 
China and Japan. He wrote expressing the conviction that 

Japan is going to take a still larger slice of China, and comparatively 
shortly, while the getting is good. To place herself in a favourable position, 
Japan must either buy over the Soviet or fight them—and Japan will do 
one or the other before attending to some more of China. 
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In cheerful anticipation, Mr. Ball suggested that the United 
States’ interests in China would be seriously affected, and that 
in such an eventuality, ‘something might be done with the big 
stocks of rifles here, also M.G.’s [machine-guns].’ 

Mr. Ball’s general attitude to his business may be inferred 
from a later passage in the same letter, dated March 24, 1934. 
The Japanese Naval Department, he said, has lately bought large 
quantities of Lewis guns ‘ in our calibre, *303 ’ ; he explained that 
the Japanese bought Lewis guns as the 6°5 bullet of their Hotch- 
kiss and similar guns has not ‘ as much effect as the 303 armour- 
piercing type or the incendiary or “‘ tracer’ type. As you know, 
“incendiary ” bullets are prohibited, so they have become 
“tracers ’’—what is in a name ?’ 

Mr. Ball referred to the British licence system, which does 
apply to such arms as those his firm deals in, though not to such 
major arms as aircraft or tanks. The licences are, generally 
speaking, granted as a matter of course ; but Mr. Ball apprehended 
that they would be refused for direct shipment to Bolivia when at 
war. That did not trouble him. 


If however an American armament firm of some standing bought the 
guns, for eventual resale, things might be easier, or if the Colombian 
Government, who are not at war, bought the guns, they could no doubt 
have them, 


In other words, the agency to which’the War Office sells its surplus 
stock meant, if possible, to dodge the embargo which the Foreign 
Office was expected to maintain. It will be interesting to see 
whether the Government Departments concerned have anything 
to say to Mr. Ball’s firm about this ; and whether the War Office 
has been selling off stocks of prohibited ‘ incendiary ’ bullets. 

Already the Enquiry has disclosed all this and much besides. 
It has begun to deal with the enormous ramifications of the 
Dupont Company, which is associated with Imperial Chemical 
Industries. Already it has been shown that these two great 
enterprises have divided the world between them for the sale of 
high explosives for military purposes. More will presumably be 
disclosed, when the Enquiry is resumed, about this, the greatest 
of all the monopolies of killing-power. 

No attempt can be made here to discuss the remedies for the 
perilous and dishonouring state of affairs which we have tolerated 
so long and on which the Enquiry has already thrown so much 
additional light. But of this I am convinced. Any Government 
which appreciates public feeling about this matter will respond 
to the probable demand for an Enquiry at least as frank and 
thorough as that based on the Nye Resolution which was passed 
by the United States Senate on April 12, 1934. Ifthe Government 
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were to oppose that demand, or were to leave the slightest 
suspicion that the Enquiry to be held would be a whitewashing 
Commission or would be inadequately empowered to get at the 
facts, it would arouse passionate and justified opposition through- 
out the country—not least in the munition centres. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that means will have to be 
found for suppressing the manufacture of casualty-producing 
weapons for private profit. The demand of the American Legion, 
cited at the head of the Nye Resolution, was that legislation 
should be passed ‘ to take the profit out of war.’ That demand 
has been formulated at Geneva, with impressive testimony, by 
the ex-service men of the world, and it has been championed by 
the Government of France. Our own Government has hitherto 
returned a wholly negative reply to that demand. It will 
make a great mistake, in internal politics as well as in foreign 
policy, if it does not quickly change that attitude. 

Lastly, I am convinced that there will have to be a thorough 
scheme of control of the armament traffic, by national and inter- 
national means.? This is an indispensable corollary to any scheme 
of general limitation and reduction of armaments and to the 
mastery of international anarchy. Mr. Jonas remarked that ‘ it 
would be a terrible state of affairs if my conscience started to 
bother me now.’ It certainly would be a terrible state of affairs 
if our conscience and our political judgment did not start to bother 
us now about this ‘ hell of a business.’ 


W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
1 The existing British licence system is incomplete and no adequate model. 


The Enquiry has shown that the American embargo is at present farcically 
inadequate, 
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AFTER a sunny holiday, spent to an extent greater than usual on 
the roads, a new view of the much-tortured subject of Road 
Traffic may help. Let us have a cynic who has no scruples about 
imputing motives (whether or not he fully believes the worst of 
what he says). He observes that a Transport Minister on taking 
his strange office is ostensibly responsible for road transport, but 
has no direct authority over either roads, lay-out, or traffic 
control. He has, however, unlimited opportunity to tinker with 
them. He is, as it were, the managing director of a great 
factory of which the sub-managers or shop foremen, other than 
in his own secretariat, are appointed and removed by someone 
else. They have the power to spend money, to the extent of 
what they have, on factory alterations, when they like and as 
they like. He may disapprove, but cannot remove them. Our 
director is not, however, quite a dummy. He may, and some- 
times does, induce them to change their minds and collaborate 
in some particulars with his ideas, if he has any, by. purchasing 
their consent. The more they hold out unreasonably, the more 
they may get. There is a limit to the squeeze, however, since he 
can apply for and may obtain, though tardily, compulsory powers 
from a meeting of shareholders ‘—if per impossible there is any 


chance of this meeting understanding this problem. 

In these circumstances, shareholders would not be surprised 
to find that such a factory or mill was mismanaged. Casualties 
in industry are quite an effective mark of mismanagement, and 
this mill brandishes the mark aloft. In an ill-run factory whose 
operations are on so great a scale as to be measured by an expen- 
diture on upkeep of plant and constructions of £64,000,000 a year, 
and whose operatives number 2,000,000 of one class and 6,000,000 
of another, plus yet others, the occurrence of some thousands of 
fatalities among the operatives would not astonish. Nor, indeed, 
would it impel any well-minded observer to call for yet stricter 
punishments of operatives, who themselves are also one-half of 


the sufferers. Under a management as above described, the 


1 As a third alternative, the director does nothing. He saves face by issuing 
tecommendations, just as he expressed his views about and against ribbon 
development—with zero result. Ribbons continue to develop. 
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7000 fatalities are no surprise, and, despite the daily adjurations, 
the weekly repetitions of the weekly death roll, and awesome 
comparisons between the deaths in a year of peace with those in 
a day of war, the world has refused to be excited or abashed. It 
is pained, but not pained enough to uproot the evil—bad 
management. 

The organism herein being symbolised by an ill-ordered 
‘ factory,’ is called on to perform the greatest wealth-producing 
act in all industry—to wit, the act of distribution. The cost of 
most things that are sold retail contains so many items for 
‘distribution’ that the initial production cost is commonly 
outweighed thereby—e.g., the world’s production cost of the corn 
in a loaf is less than the cost of distributing the loaf —and a large 
part of this distribution cost is for a service that is rendered (and 
in England can only be rendered) by road vehicles. Our British 
“factory ’ for the manufacture of transport has a capital equip- 
ment variously estimated at £1,600,000,000 (for our 180,000 miles of 
roads, etc.). The ‘ factory’s’ 2,000,000 operatives (the motorists) 
have none of them amassed a fortune by attending to this service. 
On the contrary, like the waiters at the ‘Swank’ Hotel, they pay 
for the right to serve. They pay many million pounds a year, 
and some of them recoup themselves as best they may by charging 
the public for transport. The charge is not very much (indeed, 
the lowness of this charge is a very sore point with their com- 
petitors), nor do we see any phalanx of enriched profit-makers 
from road transport such as formerly adorned the beer, cotton, 
or ship-building enterprises. 

The shareholders’ meeting (t.e., Parliament) assumes that the 
duty and function of their managing director in this enterprise 
is: ‘To facilitate the safe, free and noiseless movement of all 
road traffic units on their lawful occasions, with due regard to 
economy and amenity.’ Nevertheless, one is inclined to ask if 
such an agendum has ever occurred to him as expressing his job. 
Excepting only the removal of the speed limit in 1930, no action 
taken or suggested by him has ever been followed by any check 
to the ever-increasing total of yearly deaths onthe roads. Under 
thirty-six years’ trial of the speed-limit régime the evil grew to 
7600 deaths per year. The removal of that limit was notably 
and at once followed not only by a check of the rising curve but 
by a big diminution of the totals. So great was the improvement 
that not with all the increase of drivers, not with all the increased 
performance of cars, not with all the increase in the amount of 
“road exposure ’ due to two abnormally dry fine years, has the 
total yet returned to the old maximum of 1929-30. We may, 
however, confidently expect the 7600 mark. to be attained once 

* See also H. G. Selfridge, The Times, September 29, 1934. 
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more as from the time the new 30 miles per hour speed limit 
begins its fell work.® 

It may be remarked that, in spite of this deplorable prospect, 
a powerless Minister ought not to be blamed, save in that he has 
never complained of the inadequacy of his authority over his 
ostensibly subordinate highway authorities, or over the quite 
obviously independent controller of traffic movement—the Home 
Secretary, with his police. Perhaps he has not complained because 
he has not realised the true character of his job and its technical 
implications ; besides, he can always quit it after launching a 
bombshell, as his predecessor did, amid the plaudits of those who 
do not yet know who will be hit by the bomb. If he had been 
aware of the intricacy and technical character of the problem— 
* What is the causa causans of fatal and other road accidents ? ’— 
he would years ago have called in the assistance of scientific 
researchers (such as investigate the aircraft accidents for another 
Minister who is aware), and years ago he would have obtained 
the answer. In his moments of plain thought (thought untinged 
by the desire to make popular copy) he must be convinced that 
an Englishman—the least excitable of nationals, does not, in fact, 
become brutish, selfish, lustful of speed, bullying, unsporting, or 
reckless of life on the moment of taking his place behind a steering- 
wheel. His own investigations have shown that it is ¢his average 
Englishman who is involved in these accidents. They have shown 
that fatal accidents are not concentrated upon a small class of 
‘ road hogs,’ nor upon the class of the inexperienced, or drunken, 
or ‘smash-and-grab’ criminals. They are distributed. It has 
pleased, and perhaps profited, some individuals to accuse special 
classes, and it has been believed, but if the Minister is fit for his 
place he must know better. 

It is noteworthy that the public (whose vote it is second 
nature for a Minister to cultivate) assumes without hesitation the 
site on which the blame must be centred, and the Minister daily 
addresses his censures, his regulations, his punishments, his 
signals and the rest, to that assumed cause—the driver of motor 
cars. This attitude is popular; but it would in the long run be 
more popular still to cure the disease, though there is no prospect 
of that till assumptions and guesses are put aside in favour of 
research. This particular guess he might abandon the more 
readily that the only statistics vouchsafed us establish its incor- 
rectness. The responsible causers of the major number of fatal 
accidents were not the million motor car drivers. Nor were they 
the million motor cyclists, nor even the two together. The sum of 
their misbehaviour was exceeded as ‘ responsible causers ’ of fatal 


* Oxford has tried this limit for some years. This area has now secured the 
highest casualty list of any area of similar population. 
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road accidents by the pedal cyclists and pedestrians, and the 
Minister knows this. His own paper (88—29)* shows it. It is 
no doubt as misleading to group these latter two together as to 
lump the motor cyclists with the motor car drivers, as the 
Minister does, nor is it advocated here. 

The example is taken to show the sad influence of courting 
votes on the direction given to political speech and thought—a 
direction fatal to the spirit of dispassionate inquiry in the scientific 
sense. It is perhaps for the same reason that the Minister’s 
public statements about this summer's fatalities consistently 
omit reference to what may be called ‘ exposure on the road’ (a 
matter which is dominated in the holiday months by sunny and 
dry weather versus rain and fog) and refer not at all to the aug- 
mentation by perhaps roo per cent. of the number of hours during 
which pedestrians, cyclists and hikers have been lured into the 
open by the sun. He does, however, refer to the almost irrelevant 
datum—the number of motor vehicles registered! The implied 
blame to drivers, who themselves also had an increased exposure, 
in this period is unjust. It is astounding to have to draw atten- 
tion to such facts; but the remark is called for by the official 
persistence in taking no steps to initiate an independent scientific 
inquiry on the effect of road lay-out, road traffic control, weather, 
crowds, popular habits (such as walking to the right of a footway, 
or using very low driver’s seat), ribbon development, etc., on 
accident causation, and traffic flow. 

One would surmise that where there is less road space to 
accommodate a given traffic movement collisions would be more 
frequent than when the road supply is sufficient. This is but a 
surmise. In the absence of measurements, no one knows. That 
knowledge could be obtained for a given area, by relating the 
increment of traffic flow—which might be photographically 
recorded—to the corresponding increment (or decrement) of 
collisions. It is a matter of daily observation that an increased 
density of vehicles makes traffic slower, that the total flow of 
tonnage at certain high traffic densities becomes less, and that 
simultaneously the act of driving becomes more difficult and 
arduous; to that extent dense traffic increases risks. This 
greater risk when drivers are crowded together may be an explana- 
tion of the paradox that fifteen times more fatalities were found 
to occur at slow speed of approach (below 15 miles per hour) 
than at all higher speeds together (20 miles per hour and upwards). 
In any case, the paradox is not one to be dismissed merely because 
it makes uncomfortable the ground of those committed to a speed 
limit. It calls for investigation : it does not get it. 


* The Official Report on Road Accidents during 1933, issued by the Ministry 
of Transport. 
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The first step in grace of the Transport Minister would be that 
he should recognise his duty to keep down the accident ratio—that 
is, to seek to diminish the number of accidents in any district in 
relation to the amount of traffic. Another way of stating this is 
to say that he should so provide roads, and should induce the 
Home Office to provide such traffic control, etc., that the greatest 
possible amount of traffic flow is got through before one accident 
occurs—always having paid due regard to the amenities, etc., as 
outlined in the statement of the Minister’s duty given above. 
The word ratio is accented here because the citizen (except in the 
matter of his dividends, which are commonly thought of as so 
much per cent.—#.¢., a ratio on his capital) abhors a ratio and 
will not think about a ratio. That is a pity, for a ratio is at the 
root of the road problem. If there existed a person who wanted 
to diminish his income from his investments, he would know how 
to proceed. He could either reduce the total sum invested, or 
seek for a stock giving a lower rate of interest while leaving 
intact the capital sum invested. Similarly, a Transport Minister 
who wanted to diminish the accidents in road traffic could either 
reduce the total amount of road traffic, or, if that be bad 
economics, diminish the rate of accident occurrence, leaving the 
total amount of traffic unaltered. 

It so happens that a concatenation of circumstances has made 
it far easier for a Transport Minister to prefer the bad economic 
plan of hampering and limiting the total traffic. He appears 
to have a simple syllogism: ‘If the traffic cannot move, traffic 
accidents cannot occur.’ So he proceeds to prevent it from moving, 
by introducing ad hoc various ingenious devices or by cleverly 
overlooking such slackness of his ‘ authorities’ as will conduce 
thereto. The highest deterrent to motoring is taxation. (The 
British motorist has the highest taxation in the world.) The next 
is to keep down the amount of roads and arteries. England has 
far less mileage of roads per vehicle than any country in the world. 
France has three times more; Germany, Belgium, Italy, the 
United States, all have several times the amount of road space 
per vehicle that we have, and this matters the more to us because 
our population is massed in dense knots (one fourth of it is in 
London, another fourth is within 25 miles of Manchester). Hence 
the impediments arising from the inadequacy of our road accom- 
modation are intensified by the impediments due to the tor- 
tuousness of our town streets, where most of the traffic circulates. 
If one were minded still further to incommode the movements of 
street traffic, no better device could be evolved than is instanced 
in London by the inefficiency of street name-plating and house or 
shop numbering. (It is by means of these that visitors from 


outside can alone find their way.) If they cannot find their way, 
Vor. CX VI—No. 693 u* 
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they stop and block others. (Is this blocking an element in the 
plan to hamper road transport ?) If a Minister were determined 
to facilitate flow, no one can doubt but that the remedy for this 
deficient name-plating, which involves a relatively trivial cost, 
would, with English orderliness and efficiency, be better done 
here than anywhere. As this neglect cannot be due to lack of 
funds, it would seem that the will to facilitate traffic flow is 
lacking. Some imp is repeating to the Minister: ‘ If the traffic 
cannot flow, traffic accidents cannot occur.’ To-day, when 
France, Italy, Germany, the United States, all with several 
hundred per cent. more road space per vehicle than we have, are 
all voting millions for increase of their roads, England alone 
diminishes her road fund by £4,000,000 a year. The contrast of 
policies is noteworthy. 

Perhaps it is only a coincidence, but it falls in uncommonly 
well with the cynic’s implication that there is a policy to strangle 
road transport. If this policy cannot abolish existing roads, like 
Regent Street, it can at least make movement along them very 
arduous and slow. The Minister could and did refrain, although 
Nash’s Regent Street was knocked down from end to end, from 
pressing for the adequate widening of it. He has also arranged 
for or approved of light signals and stops galore. He has, more- 
over, announced and accentuated the pedestrian’s rights to 
saunter across at his leisure at selected crossing Janes in addition 
to retaining, uncurbed, his right to walk diagonally over the 
carriage-way anywhere. In general he is succeeding in making 
the use of road vehicles so inconvenient, so punishable, and of so 
little time-saving value, that the number will fall off for lack of 
inducement to use them. The Regent Street fiasco can be found 
repeated in various parts of London. If vehicles were to be 
allowed on the odd and even days of a month to stand only on 
the side of the odd or even house numbers (as in Paris), much 
freedom of movement would be gained. One notices that he 
abstains from pressing for such an order or for the requisite 
renumbering of irregularly numbered streets. 

At small cost the pedal cyclists (who by their wobbly gait 
absorb more road width than their share) could be provided with 
safe and not expensive tracks at the side of most highways. The 
obstruction caused by one pedal cyclist to other vehicles is approxi- 
mately as great as that due to a car, and the nervous tension and 
anxiety he spreads around his path is far greater. Were the 
cyclist given what their confréres find most useful on the Continent, 
a ‘ banquino,’ the road traffic would be eased pro tanto of the 
6,000,000 impediments. That, however, would not be compatible 
with a policy of incommoding all movement by motor car. It is 
to be observed that we do not have cycle tracks. 
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Then we have the red, yellow, and green light signals at 
crossings. They are most ingenious. They economise the wages 
of the policeman, who used to adjust the time allowed to the 
traffic from each of several confluent roads according to the 
number of vehicles he saw to be present.. By no chance did he 
ever keep that middle area of carriage-way (which is crossed by 
two roads, and which is therefore doubly valuable) compulsorily 
idle—t.e., open to that road which has no vehicles while others 
are stopped from using it. With the ever-extending use of light 
signals in improper sites this happens daily. As all the various 
time wastes in a journey are additive, a large enough number of 
light signals and pedestrian lanes (individually almost innocuous) 
will successfully discourage road traffic to the desired extent. 
These, with other impediments, may realise the apparent deside- 
vatum of the Minister: ‘less road traffic, less road accidents’ ; 
‘less road accidents—cheers for the Minister of Transport.’ This 
thoroughly bad way of obtaining road safety is an instance of 
the wide difference between successful politics and sound policy. 

When casting round for devices (which preferably should be 
defensible) to impede vehicular traffic (since that seems to be his 
policy), it may have occurred to the Minister that the obligatory 
use of existing subways for pedestrians would prevent accidents. 
Are the subways allowed to remain in disuse because their use 
would assist vehicular traffic ? If, however, 10,000 surface cross- 
ing lanes (wherein walkers are given prior right to stop the 
vehicles by an order, @ la frangaise, throwing all responsibility 
regardless of qualifying circumstances on the vehicles) were freely 
scattered all over the town, the desired strangling of vehicular 
movement would perhaps be achieved. Should any residue of 
motor vehicles chance to escape this net, they will still be kept 
in check by the tangle of jay walkers to whom he has publicly 
confirmed their absolute right to wander lawlessly over all parts 
of the carriage-way. As the Minister has everything of safety to 
gain by limiting their irregular ways to the crossing lanes, one 
wonders whether safety has a first place in his mind. 

Lest the vehicles blocked by day should turn to using the 
night, all hooting has been recently forbidden. As a serious 
impediment to traffic flow this has failed. Motorists took the 
rule as a compliment, not as a discouragement. They have always 
known that the law which made hooting compulsory in effect 
was a bad law. They recognise that the Royal Automobile 
Club members had advised the ‘ no hooting at night’ rule years 
ago, and they observe that this rule tacitly admits the inherent 
reluctance of drivers to hurt anyone. It will operate, as indeed it 
has operated, to reduce the risk of collisions in conditions when 
there is and can be no other supervision of drivers’ actions. As 
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was also foreseen, no appreciable difference, save in exceptional 
situations, has been made to the total of noise in any street where 
there is heavy night traffic. What is required for these streets is to 
enforce a low noise level by bringing into use a noise-measuring 
instrument and imposing a standard of sound that shall not ona 
road of average character be exceeded, whether by gears, exhaust 
noises, or bad loading, etc. 

One notices that the Minister has not thought well to provide 
the funds necessary for the experimental research which is needed 
to work out the method of application (e.g., avoidance of sound 
reflections, etc.) of such an instrument (not an easy task), nor for 
the perfecting of the instrument itself, all of which must be done 
before the legalisation for this obvious procedure can even be 
applied for. As the impediment to road traffic has not proved 
very great, the matter seems to have lost interest for the Minister. 
A similar absence of action, noticeable in respect of obtaining 
other scientific knowledge which his functions and duties would 
seem to require of him, is possibly due to a similar cause. Does 
he know the effect of the eye level of the driver on his ability to 
negotiate a tangle of vehicles such as we find in town, or is he sure 
that a worm’s-eye view of the bottom of an omnibus is as adequate 
for safety as a ‘ plan-form’ view of the moving traffic from a 
higher platform such as the omnibus driver obtains? (Be it 
noted that the seat cushion of the omnibus driver is at the level 
of the head of the chauffeur of the ordinary limousine ; and the 
omnibus driver has a less accident ratio.) There is no well-wisher 
to road traffic whose hopes of improvement are not centred on 
the idea of getting orderliness of movement among all road units. 
There is no additional orderliness more important than the con- 
sistent adherence of all traffic to a ‘ keep to the left’ rule, witha 
brief tolerance for overtaking. The Royal Automobile Club has 
recommended that. As such orderliness would greatly facilitate 
safe traffic flow, it is unnecessary to remark that no action is taken 
or is proposed to secure this behaviour. That would tend to 
assist vehicular movement. The pedestrian should be induced 
to keep to the left of the footwalks so as to avoid walking with 
his back turned to the nearest line of vehicles, as he now does. 
The gain is obvious. It is well tried onthe Continent. The diffi- 
culty to the pedestrian of preferring the left to the right side is ml. 
No action has been taken or is proposed. The local authorities 
still continue to create new blind corners—to gain large unearned 
monetary advantage from ribbon development along roads which 
they did not pay for. No action is taken. On the contrary, 
the greatest fillip that could be given to ‘ribbon building’ is the 
special invention of the Minister, the imposition of a speed limit 
in all lighted roads—4.e., wherever these monstrous and universally 
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condemned ribbon constructions have been made, or are to be 
made 


This brings us to the policy of the 30 miles per hour speed 
limit, which deserves a special discussion to itself. In view of the 
30 miles per hour speed limit proposal, a person of good-will— 
no more or no less intelligent than a Transport Minister—decided 
that he must make a test in proprid persond of the safe and useful 
speed in a built-up area, much as the Minister no doubt had done. 
He ordered a trusted minion to drive him as rapidly across London 
as he could—with strict regard for safety. He himself noted the 
speed-indicator throughout the trip. It showed him that only on 
two occasions was the speedometer needle kept beyond the 
30 miles per hour figure on the dial for more than half a minute. 
He concluded : ‘ That’s good enough for me ; we had no approach 
to an accident, no hazard, no appreciable loss of time. Not a loss 
of two minutes in the whole 7 miles would have arisen if the 
longer spells in excess of 30 miles per hour had been limited to 
30 miles per hour. Such a sacrifice is as nothing compared to the 
safety of the 1000 persons killed in a year in London traffic. I 
plump for a 30-mile speed limit in built-up areas. It is only fair 
and it is logic.’ 

Perhaps it is, but, being based on wrong premises, the conclu- 
sion has no warranty. That is logic, too. The average driver sets 
out every day in somewhat the same mood as that indicated 
(though his average mileage is, of course, greater). If the Trans- 
port Minister were to do the same drive five times each day and 
continue the course for twelve years, he would imitate the average 
driver more perfectly, and he would assuredly also acquire the 
average experience of one accident. The statistical average per 
driver is one casualty in twelve years, in the course of his average 
of 12,000 miles per annum. What is more, the Minister would 
unquestionably secure this precious experience of being involved 
in one non-fatal casualty whether or not the two short periods in 
excess of 30 miles per hour had been reduced by his obedient 
chauffeur to 30 miles per hour. Indeed, if during the speedy parts 
of his trial run he had not been so busy reading the speedometer, 
he would have been looking out of the windows of his car, and he 
would have observed that these two stretches were in fact the 
easiest part of the driver’s task, the part involving the least hazard 
to him, and the least hesitation, whether to pedestrians or 
other vehicles. He might recall that those were precisely the 
two sections of the run during which, as a careful observer, he 
had felt that he might, without missing the chance of something 
interesting, take out his pipe and light it while leaving his driver 
in full confidence to carry on! If he were a frank and truthful 
person, he might even add: ‘ When I come to think of it, the 
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reason why the driver exceeded the 30 miles per hour just then 
was because, unlike the other parts of the journey, there was no 
difficult pass to negotiate and less risk than anywhere else at those 
two moments.’ If, in spite of being frank and truthful, he were 
a politician, he would add: ‘ But, since the total loss of time 
by keeping under 30 miles per hour was small, the motorists will 
have no complaint of a big loss of time ; so why should I not give 
evidence of the zeal—which I genuinely feel—in a good cause ? 
I will impose a 30 miles per hour limit in built-up areas. It might 
do some good—who knows ? ’ 

A person of substance like a Minister would no doubt make 
his experimental drive in a car of substance and power. Should 
he, however, continue in the good path of personal verification, 
he might repeat the trip in a 7-horse power baby saloon, also in a 
12-horse power sports car lying flat on his spine, with a worm’s- 
eye view of the road. He should try on a motor cycle and just 
one trip on the high driver’s seat of one of those energetic and 
active vans which distribute newspapers so punctually and at 
such a lively rate to the suburbs. He would learn a lot. He 
would find that some vehicles require a greater distance than 
others to accumulate a speed of 30 miles per hour; he would 
observe that, the smaller powers (relative to weight) having once 
got to 30 miles per hour in town conditions, their drivers were 
reluctant to part with it. Other vehicles like his own 20-horse 
power car, or the newspaper vans, he would find achieved an 
excess over 30 miles per hour much more promptly, as and when 
it was useful for safe overtaking, and then resigned that speed 
without a pang—when occasion called for it. Long before his 
twelve years’ observation were out he would acquire a glimmering 
about road traffic, and then I think he might say as follows: 
‘ To expect to reduce accidents by a legalised limit of speed (say 
30 miles per hour) within built-up areas (i.e., defined, say, by 
lighted roads) is to ignore every lesson of my experience. There 
is no proof that it offers a prospect of less fatalities. This speed- 
limit fad does nothing to give us more amenity or to develop more 
courtesy among road users, or more docility towards the police, 
or a better suppression of ill-behaviour, or more orderly (1.¢., 
better regimented) driving. Per contra, it ensures less attention 
to other traffic by drivers, and suggests less attention to drivers 
by walkers. It provides an excuse for and authenticates ribbon 
development. The fiction of the efficacy of a speed limit will 
be accepted by local authorities, and this will augment their 
reluctance to the clearing of blind corners, bends and humped 
bridges, and to the reduction of excessive camber. It does 
nothing to instigate the provision of footways ; on the contrary, 
it creates a false standard for drivers by which all speeds up to 
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30 miles per hour, being legal, become ostensibly permissible. It 
creates and accentuates the evil of ‘ convoys’ (queues of following 
vehicles are so called) by protracting the difficulty and adding to 
the risk of overtaking them. It impedes the distribution of goods 
and persons—it abstracts the police from supervision of dangerous 
conduct and sets them watching for technical speed offences.’ 

These wise remarks of the experienced Minister on the ill- 
effects—psychological, economic, and practical—of a speed limit 
are worthy of further examination. The history of speed-limit 
legislation—including both a general limit and limits special to 
built-up areas—is one of failure, persisted in and steadily getting 
worse for thirty-three years. It failed both when initially 
supported by public opinion and after that opinion was un- 
deceived. The fatalities grew at an increasing rate yearly, until 
the speed limit was removed in 1930, when, for the first time, the 
total of road deaths suddenly decreased, chiefly owing to the 
initiation of a new and sounder policy invented, as I believe, by 
myself and adopted by the Royal Automobile Club—.e., the 
Road Code and the mobile police. 

Past experience shows that a legal limit causes many to drive 
up to that limit when they otherwise would not and should not. 
Not even thirty-three years of previous speed limits extinguished 
this deplorable reaction. The same result is the more to be antici- 
pated with the motor vehicles of to-day, because in circumstances 
and at times of frequent occurrence 30 miles per hour within the 
areas defined as ‘ built-up’ is indubitably a proper, useful, safe, 
and desirable speed to the certain knowledge of the drivers of a 
large group of vehicles, especially the more ‘ lively ’ cars and trade 
vans. Their drivers will before long resent the unnecessary and 
useless delays imposed on them by the law. It will seem unwar- 
rantable to have been prevented—as will often occur—from over- 
taking an idle lorry, a crawling cab or an omnibus. To appreciate 
the driver’s reluctance to accept such a limit as reasonable, it is 
important to realise that the average driver can have been in- 
volved in a fatal accident only once per 300 years of driving! He 
has not even been involved in a non-fatal casualty oftener than 
once per twelve years of driving under the present no-speed limit. 
Even then, in the majority of these cases, the motor driver has 
been proved not to be the responsible cause. Accordingly, each 
driver holds (being conscious of the good and kindly intentions of 
the average Englishman that he, in fact, is) that the speed limit is 
a penalisation of the just (himself) for the unjust (some unknown 
‘road hogs’), and the unknown ‘ inexperienced.’ If it were true 
—which it is not—that the large majority of fatalities are due to 
the ill-conduct of a few brutish motorists, then the average driver 
of all the other drivers instead of being involved in a casualty 
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‘once in twelve years’ is involved far less frequently still. This 
misfortune would have occurred to him once in thirty, forty, or 
fifty years, thus justifying still further his sense of being a very 
safe person without speed limits, for whom the speed limit is not 
an equitable restraint, and to whom it ought not, therefore, to be 
applied. 

It is not here suggested (nor has it, so far as I know, ever been 
suggested by those who consider, as I do, that speed-limit legis- 
lation is an ill-judged way of seeking safety) that speed is not a 
factor in road accidents. It is a factor, but the question is whether 
the legalisation of a limit is the way to keep that factor down when 
and where alone it must be kept down. Safety would not be got 
even if that limit were, in fact, observed. As people are consti- 
tuted, experience as well as a common-sense knowledge of diffi- 
cult traffic conditions show that no such limit can be enforced by 
traps or by threats in those very places, times, and conditions of 
traffic movement (notably in built-up areas) where alone an 
excess of speed over 30 miles per hour is undesirable, and where, 
according to ever-varying circumstances, a much less speed ought 
to be practised. At such places and times orderly and safe traffic 
movement could, in my opinion, be induced by other means ; but 
in the present discussion I am solely envisaging the probable out- 
come of the speed-limit method. I believe it will be bad and will 
increase fatalities. 

The speed limit of 30 miles per hour ignores that speed of 
transport and transit is in itself a good to be sought and a con- 
venience to be put at our disposition when needed, and whenever 
and wherever it can be got with safety, amenity, noiselessness, etc. 
On the other hand, the speed limit, though it corresponds with 
many preconceptions and may gratify those who have a legitimate 
grievance which ought to be directed against the bad adminis- 
tration of road transport, neither ensures, nor induces, amenity, 
noiselessness, courtesy or safety to compensate the State or the 
individual for the loss of this economic advantage and general 
convenience. It is customary to assume that a speed limit has 
only failed to give safety because it has never been universally 
enforced or obeyed. : The assumption is not warranted. There 
are many times when obedience to a speed limit (supposing there 
is, naturally, a common utilisation of as much of the permitted 
speeds as is reasonably possible) introduces new dangers of its 
own. Take the very frequent act of overtaking (a manceuvre 
which must be regarded as frequent and welcomed unless the whole 
stream on every road is to be slowed to the level of the slowest 
vehicle that happens to be there). Overtaking, especially on 
our abnormally tortuous and criss-crossed roads, should be short, 
sharp, and decisive. That shortness is the way of safety. That 
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short way is advantageous to the overtaker, to the overtaken, and 
to the oncoming vehicle in the opposite direction, as well as to the 
pedestrian waiting to cross, if there be one. To obey the speed 
limit in countless of such cases is to be debarred from that advan- 
tageous and safe way of overtaking. To rely on speed-limit 
legislation is to disregard almost every vital factor which really 
decides whether any particular speed is safe. The safeness of a 
speed is a function of the place, time, traffic density, visibility, 
road surface, road inclination, weather, brake efficiency, con- 
trollability of vehicle (and its power of acceleration especially), 
drivers’ experience and forethought, rapidity of drivers’ responses, 
etc. 
Speed-limit legislation may or may not be supplemented by 
other compulsions, but of itself it entirely overlooks that the 
avoidance of collision depends essentially and fundamentally on 
that form of orderly behaviour on the roads by all vehicles and 
all pedestrians which will result from a particular and important 
habit. That is the habit of revealing continuously, not spasmodi- 
cally, to all near-by road-users one’s next intended movement— 
always and in all places. Such a habit has been instilled and now 
exists on the sea, in the air, on the railways—everywhere where 
moving, self-willed entities travel. The only exception is the 
road. Hencethecrashes. The road usages and traffic legislation 
that will form such a habit universally can be and have been 


elsewhere enumerated. In conditions frequently recurring in 
large towns, suburbs, etc., and for certain not uncommon motor 
cars and motor cycles (depending appreciably upon their power of 
retardation and acceleration), 30 miles per hour is an unreasonable 
maximum. For such cyclists and vehicles to exceed it at times 
involves no risk, no inconvenience, and no damage to anything or 
person. Unfortunately, the attempt which the police will be 
making to enforce an undiscriminating law will tend (as in the 
past it did tend) to introduce odious relations between the public 
and police. This odium in the long run tends to deprive the police 
of one of the essentials for the efficiency of an unarmed force like 
ours—the general and willing support of the citizens. This is a 
serious loss. Soon the idea and practice of thwarting the police 
trap will once more come to be regarded as a sporting and friendly 
act. So much did this spirit grow in the past that this friendly 
service was for years efficiently performed by public organisations 
openly set up for the purpose, and it was paid for by prospective 
intentional offenders. Moreover, these operations were actually 
adjudged in court to be legal ! Such an atmosphere, antagonistic 
to authority, among large sections of the community is a 
thoroughly bad one, and detrimental to public polity. It was 
unique and uniquely created by speed limits. 
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Turning now to statistics. In the expectation of proving the 
correctness of the plausible theory that speeds in excess of some 
such limit as 30 miles per hour are the dominant trouble, illu- 
minating evidence has been collected. But the ardent advocates of 
a legalised speed limit did not find what they hoped. Every vestige 
of factual evidence points against the value of this speed limit. The 
official Report of the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
Committee published in 1928 (61434—12) gives the best, and indeed 
the only, obtainable record of the speed of approach of every vehicle 
which was involved in a fatality. These records were collected 
and analysed by the Metropolitan Police every year throughout a 
series of seven years, and the numbers of deaths were tabulated 
year by year in relation to each of the speeds of approach: 
5, I0, 15, 20, and over 20 miles per hour. The evidence was 
remarkably concordant for each step of speed and for each of 
those seven years. In other words, the records for any one year 
are a check on the general correctness of those for any other year. 
Collusion to make concordant statements among all the thousands 
of drivers involved at different times was utterly out of the 
question. It is fantastically improbable that such a number of 
independent and unrelated statements of speed, whoever made 
them, should give concordant indications item by item year after 
year, either by coincidence or by luckily selected lies ; moreover, 
bad faith or negligence among the numerous policemen, the fre- 
quent independent witnesses, and the collectors of the data at 
distinct dates and places was out of the question. On this view 
the evidence is worthy of regard by any seeker for the truth. 
Accordingly, it was accepted year after year by the Advisory 
Committee and in due course published officially. These data, 
then, lead to the reasonable inference that within the metropolitan 
area 78 per cent. of the road fatalities occurred in connexion with 
approach speeds by the motor vehicles involved at under 15 miles 
per hour. Indeed, a substantial majority (56 per cent.) were 
related to approach speeds of under 10 miles per hour, while only 
4°5 per cent. were related to speeds over.20 miles per hour, in 
spite of the immense amount of driving usual above that speed. 
Since the police necessarily knew the likely and possible speeds 
on their beats and had no conceivable reason to minimise them, 
and since the temptation to fast drivers would be to declare their 
speed at 20 miles per hour, we need not be surprised that the 
London and Home Counties Advisory Committee accepted the evi- 
dence and made no demur to any of these records for seven years. 
Let it be noted that at the time and for five years after no sugges- 
tion was made by the police that the data were ‘ merely drivers’ 
statements.’ That came later, when I raised the question before 
the ‘ Boscawen’ Royal Commission. It is proved to have little 
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significance by the concordance of the figures year by year. 
Frankly, it is incredible that the police who collected the data 
had allowed themselves to be biassed either by the onlookers who 
tend to exaggerate their speed estimate in sympathy for the 
victim, or by drivers’ attempts to exculpate themselves. On the 
contrary, our experience of the police shows them to be sane 
average men. They have no compunction about refusing to 
accept statements and they certainly would not publish without 
qualification statements of speed that they disbelieved at the 
time. In fact, they published these data for seven years upto 1927. 

The latest evidence (1933) as to approach speeds before a 
fatality leads to the same conclusion generally. It was collected 
for the official Report (88-29), but in this case the text ignores 
the tendency of the witnesses and police to exaggerate speeds, 
and mentions the tendency of drivers ‘ not to err on the side of 
excess,’ The tone of the observations on the data show that the 
facts collected did not conform with the pre-existent suppositions 
as to the speed of fatal accidents favoured by the compilers of 
the Report. If the 1933 figures were really thought unreliable, 
their publication was unwarrantable. There is no alternative. 
The procedure of discounting data that do not conform with 
the experimenter’s preconceptions is a well-known phenomenon 
among all amateur scientific observers, and has retarded many 
scientific advances—e.g., the discovery of the recalescence of iron. 
It is tantamount to ‘ cooking ’ the evidence (albeit without moral 
dishonesty). However well intentioned, this selective discounting 
in one direction has no weight, save to prove that all this class of 
work requires the impartial scientific supervision which has for 
years been advocated by the present writer. 

The lesson from the ‘ uncooked ’ evidence is of no effect of any 
kind to exculpate or incriminate drivers or others. It suggests 
merely that the major incidence of road fatalities occurs, not at 
those places and times when the conditions induced the upper 
speeds, but when the conditions of driving were for some reason 
sufficiently anxious, difficult or risky to cause the speeds to be 
slow. In support of this view we find that as many as 20 per cent. 
of the total of fatalities are recorded in regard to a speed which 
is quite unmistakable to every onlooker, a speed under 5 miles 
per hour (walking speed). For what little it is worth I add that 
the only two road fatalities that I have witnessed in thirty-six 
years occurred at walking speed (of the vehicles involved), and 
both were taxis. 

The imposition of a 30 miles per hour limit fails to encourage, 
but on the contrary discourages, the attitude of mind essential 
to safe driving—namely, a firm decision in the driver that speed 
must be controlled always to suit the occasion. Far from operating 
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to increase the driver’s attentiveness to every minute indication 
of the near-by traffic, it deflects his attention to his speedo- 
meter and preoccupies it with a search for trapping police, or, 
what is just as bad, with searching for the warnings of scouts, 
who may be thwarting the police. Such a preoccupation may 
well be felt by the driver to be increasing his risks, and, if so, will 
induce a sense of petty persecution. It forces into the mind of 
the most innocent drivers that the Government’s objective is, not 
safety, but vote-catching, and that the policeman’s preoccupation 
is for his own promotion, not preventing danger. It will be 
forced upon him that road administrators generally are not so 
much in quest of the low accident ratio as yielding to ill-informed 
clamour. 

In such a case as the present no law can be effective without 
the general consent of the governed. Such consent may be 
obtained temporarily from the drivers because the present state 
of helplessness of the Administration may evoke in motorists a 
wish to support any scheme that purports to lead us out of an 
impasse. It is too unreasonable to endure and survive its defects, 
among which may be counted the former experience that speed- 
limit enforcement opens the way to bribery and is reputed to have 
done so widely in the past. 

Lastly, be it noted the speed limit was deemed inadvisable 
by the last Royal Commission, which was a body completely 
independent of both the motor interest and of the vote catching 
influences which may affect other bodies. In its report (Cmd. 3365) 
the names of a large number of responsible authorities and bodies 
are given who opposed the speed limit method after its protracted 
trial. No increase of fatalities beyond the number which occurred 
under the speed limit régime has been recorded since, and no 
reason for their changing that opinion has arisen. 


MERVYN O’GORMAN. 
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Every British subject may feel pride in the splendid achievements 
which resulted in the successful launching last month of the liner 
Queen Mary at Clydebank, the largest British merchant ship that 
has ever been built. Everyone will give credit to the concerted 
work of the leaders and the technical staffs of the owners and 
builders who conceived the idea of the ship, gave practical shape 
to the theory, and had the immense satisfaction of seeing the 
vast hull slip down the ways, without any kind of hitch, into her 
natural element, and will wish the new ship very great success and 
the best of luck. But, however justified these gratifying senti- 
ments, it seems desirable to keep a sense of perspective and to 
remember that the continued success of the British shipping and 
shipbuilding industries will depend, not merely on one great ship, 
but on the construction and work of many and on their suitability 
to the particular services for which they are designed. 

At the present time, without taking into account various 
cargo liners under construction for different owners, very dis- 
tinctive vessels are being built for the Orient Line and the P. & 
0. Company, and I suggest that in their own routes these ships 
should confer quite as much lustre on the British mercantile 
marine as a single ship in the North Atlantic. Nautical writers 
have been accustomed to refer to the services between Europe 
and New York as the ‘ North Atlantic Ferry’ ; presumably the 
idea underlying this picturesque expression is that there are, at 
most, two or three ports on this side of the ‘ Herring Pond’ (at 
one time this phrase was very popular) and only one port on the 
other side of the water. The term ‘ ferry ’ will certainly not lose 
in significance if and when the ideal of Cunard White Star, 
Limited, is consummated of maintaining the service for the greater 
part of the year with two ships alone. No one has been quite so 
foolish as to apply the term ‘ferry’ to the services between 
Europe, the East, and Australia. In this route vessels, following 
each other at short intervals, enter many ports, they proceed 
along numerous coasts, they round capes, they pass through 
waters subject to many tides and currents and seasonable changes 
(notably the monsoon). Each voyage is a long adventure, and 
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the periods of open sea during which the mind of the master can 
be at rest are comparatively few. To build a ship which will 
meet the many exacting requirements of passengers during cool 
and hot weather on such a voyage is a very remarkable per- 
formance, and the skill of the managements in working the services 
on a remunerative basis needs to be of a very high order. Again, 
some very fine mail, passenger, and cargo vessels are now being 
built for the South and East African services of the Union- 
Castle Company which are carried on with admirable regularity, 
and more are in prospect. The welfare of the British mercantile 
marine depends on the successful conduct of these many other 
services no less than on the services in the North Atlantic, which, 
incidentally, include the Canadian route—one that has been 
developed by specially fine seamanship in the face of natural 
difficulties. 

The war completely changed the conditions which ruled in 
many trades, and specially affected the world of shipping. Before 
1914 the foundation of the prosperity of North Atlantic shipping 
was the emigrant traffic. To a layman it may seem curious that, 
in the aggregate, the poor emigrants, carried in their thousands in 
individual ships, contributed much more to meeting the costs of 
the voyage and to the profits than the wealthy travellers who 
paid high charges for their spacious suites of luxury. Space in a 
ship propelled at high speed is very valuable, and each emigrant 
—man, woman, or child—required very little of that. When, 
owing to the United States immigration laws, this large and profit- 
able emigrant traffic failed them, the North Atlantic shipping 
companies were faced with considerable difficulties, and it is 
greatly to their credit that they succeeded in discovering and 
promoting other means of securing revenue. They invented the 
‘tourist class,’ which was intended for persons of moderate means 
who could neither afford the cost of first, or even second, class 
travel, nor had a stomach for the Spartan simplicity of the third 
class, or steerage. Since vessels built before the war, some of 
which are still in service, had a large amount of space allotted to 
the third class which could not be made use of for its original 
purpose, new tourist class accommodation for a comparatively 
limited number of passengers was devised fairly easily. The idea 
of the tourist class developed and new ships, as they were ordered, 
were designed to carry, instead of a large number of third class 
immigrants in very primitive conditions, a comparatively small 
number of passengers in the tourist class furnished with the 
amenities that cultivated persons expect when they travel for 
purposes of education and pleasure. 

Such changed conditions were appearing when, a few years 
after the close of the war, the British lines began to talk about new 
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tonnage. In accordance with the traditions of the North Atlantic, 
the time for an advance seemed almost overdue. The story of 
this route has been one of persistent progress. Broadly speaking, 
the practice of the principal lines, for more than a generation, 
has been to build larger and faster ships whenever the « »portunity 
presented itself. International competition, too, has long been 
keen. The years have long passed in which the German and 
French liners were built in this country and, besides France and 
Germany, Italy now ranks among the Continental nations build- 
ing large liners. While the emigrants had provided the lines with 
most of the sinews of commercial war, competition led to the 
provision of luxurious accommodation in the first class. Many 
years ago even first class hotels found it hard to vie with the fare 
provided in the North Atlantic liners. Eight years ago—in 1926— 
plans for building new British tonnage were being considered. 
The first company to talk about its plans seems to have been the 
White Star Line, which was then part of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company. In August of that year Mr. P. A. S. 
Franklin, the president of the controlling company, was speaking 
of the construction of several ships for the White Star, including 
one of 62,000 tons gross, which would be the largest ship afloat. 
At that time the biggest British vessel afloat was the Majestic, of 
about 56,600 tons gross, and she is‘still the largest British ship 
in service. The White Star suffered a grievous loss when, during 
the war (in November 1916), a fine new ship, named the Britannic, 
of 48,000 tons gross, was sunk in the Aigean Sea, either by sub- 
marine or mine, while commissioned as a hospital ship, and it was 
natural that they should wish to build another vessel of large 
dimensions. 

On June 18, 1928, an official announcement was made that 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff had received an order to proceed with 
the construction of a passenger liner for the White Star which 
was expected to be about 1000 feet long and was to be given the 
appropriate and honoured name of the Oceanic. The type of 
engines that would be most suitable was much discussed at the 
time, and the suggestion was made in authoritative quarters that 
the turbo-electric drive, which had not previously been employed 
for Transatlantic services, would be chosen. By that time the 
control of the White Star Line had been transferred from the 
United States to this country, and Lord Kylsant was at the head 
of the organisation. The keel plates of the new ship were laid at 
Belfast in August 1928, but before very long the announcement 
was made that, after consideration of all the circumstances, the 
management had decided not to proceed with the construction of 
the mammoth vessel. Instead, the company had decided to build 
a ship of about 27,000 tons, which was to be a motor vessel of the 
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so-called cabin class. This appeared to be a case of discretion 
being the better part of valour. As the keel plates of the great 
ship were laid in the summer of 1928 and the construction would 
have required three or four years, the vessel would normally have 
been ready for service in 1931 or 1932. Events showed that the 
decision not to proceed with the building of the monster ship was 
wise and fortunate. She would have entered the service at a time 
of severe depression and could have scarcely been other than a 
maritime white elephant. The principal ships were sailing with 
exceedingly poor passenger lists—sometimes with fewer pas- 
sengers than fifty in the first class—and the results of employing 
a still larger vessel representing a new and immense outlay of 
capital would inevitably have been disastrous. 

The new Britannic proved herself to be well fitted to the pre- 
vailing circumstances, and so confident were the White Star Line 
that the ship was well adapted to the conditions that they con- 
tracted for a sister vessel, which was completed in 1931 and named 
the Georgic. These two ships were designed for carrying pas- 
sengers in the cabin, tourist, and third classes. The accommoda- 
tion in the cabin class would seem to fulfil the requirements of 
many passengers for comfortable travel. The ships were not 
intended for the highest speed. They are described as 17}-knot 
vessels, and they customarily make the passage between Liver- 
pool and New York, including a call at Queenstown, in seven or 
eight days. Their moderate speed and moderate size are taken 
into account by the Atlantic Conference, which is responsible for 
the rating for passage purposes of all the ships, and so they rank 
as cabin class and fares can be quoted which are below the rates 
specified for the first class in the express liners based on South- 
ampton. They are economical vessels, and during the quiet 
times they are known to have been very well supported by the 
travelling public and often to have carried large complements of 
passengers. Alihough their managers have not professed that 
these ships were the greyhounds of the Atlantic, they have proved 
very suitable units in the trying times of the last few years, and 
undoubtedly they have been, and are, credits to British ship- 
building and British shipping. They have been worthy successors 
to some of the most famous vessels of the White Star Line. 

A personal liking for particular ships has always been a feature 
of the North Atlantic passenger traffic. Two of the most success- 
ful vessels were the Baltic and the Adriatic, of about 24,000 tons 
each, which were built in 1904 and 1907 respectively. The latter 
is still in service. At first they were ‘crack’ ships, but when 
their places were taken by other and larger vessels many dis- 
criminating travellers still supported their old friends. They had 
a reputation for steadiness and comfort. They were of a size 
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that appealed to many persons who liked the sea and to whom a 
day or two longer on the ocean was not regarded as a drawback 
but rather as a happy extension of the enjoyment of the voyage. 
To experienced travellers every ship has her distinctive peculi- 
arities. Two vessels may be built which, according to plan, are 
identical. Yet those who have sailed in each are accustomed to 
note differences or idiosyncrasies. One of the two may even enjoy 
a reputation for being luckier than the other. To account for 
such fancies may be beyond human explanation, but such varia- 
tions among ships always have existed. 

While the White Star Line was planning and changing its plans 
and proceeding with the revised programme the Cunard Line was 
also thinking hard. No special knowledge of the North Atlantic 
route was required to appreciate that the Mauretania, a mag- 
nificent vessel, would need, in due course, to be replaced. It is 
sufficient to recall that the famous liner was built as long ago as 
1907. Since the war the Cunard express mail service between 
Southampton, Cherbourg, and New York has been maintained by 
this vessel, the Aquitania, built in 1914, and the Berengaria (con- 
structed in 1912 as the Imperator, and transferred to this country 
under the Treaty of Versailles). The Cunard Line could have 
decided to replace each of these three ships in turn. Instead, the 
management resolved that the time had come when, during the 
passenger season at any rate, the service could be maintained by 
two vessels of higher speed. It is entitled to claim credit for 
knowledge and judgment based on the experience of many years, 
and the question whether the service can be best provided by two 
or three vessels seems one which only the management is qualified 
todetermine. Ordinary members of the public are hardly fitted to 
adjudicate on such an issue. The employment of only two vessels 
in the express service—and in this connexion Southamption has 
an advantage over the German ports which are about 400 miles 
further away from New York—involves higher speed, and Sir 
Percy Bates, the present chairman of the Cunard Line, who is 
also chairman of Cunard White Star Limited, has insisted more 
than once that the size of the Queen Mary is the smallest prac- 
ticable in order that the required speed may be obtained without 
ignoring commercial considerations. Of course, it would be 
possible to build ships capable of crossing the North Atlantic at 
much higher speeds than any now contemplated, provided no 
heed had to be paid to the question of cost. But it goes without 
saying that the managers of a shipping company. in planning 
particular speeds must always have in mind the necessity for 
making the venture a ‘ commercial proposition.’ 

The circumstances of the contracting at the end of 1930 for 
the great vessel long known as No. 534, and the decision to suspend 
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construction at the end of 1931, are too well known to need 
detailed description here. From the end of 1931 until May last, 
during a period of intense depression, the vast hull lay uncom- 
pleted on the stocks at Clydebank. Work had proceeded on the 
mammoth vessel far in advance of that which had taken place on 
the projected White Star liner at Belfast when a cessation was 
ordered. But its completion was only made possible by the 
promise of help from the Government, subject to the elimination 
of competition between the Cunard and White Star Lines. A 
scheme was formulated whereby the North Atlantic liners of the 
two companies were transferred to a new operating company 
called Cunard White Star Limited, and work was restarted on 
the vessel, which was launched and christened by the Queen on 
September 26 last in the presence of the King and the Prince of 
Wales. 

In order to understand fully the implications of this story, 
account must be taken of certain developments on the Continent, 
which illustrate the severe international competition which has 
long characterised North Atlantic shipping—a competition in 
which Governments have in recent years tended to become ever 
more deeply involved. It was, as already stated, in 1930 that 
the Cunard Company contracted for the ship now christened the 


Queen Mary. On June 22 of that year announcement was made 
that the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique (French Line) had 
placed an order for a ship which was to be 1000 feet long and, it 
was then stated, would be designed for a speed of 28 knots. She 
was to be ready for service in April 1933. This ship, which was 
launched in October 1932, is to make her maiden trip between 


Havre and New York next summer. Work on this vessel was not 
expedited ; in fact, the conditions in the North Atlantic trade 
were such that the owners could hardly be expected to be anxious 
to take delivery of her until they improved. Large financial 
advances had, moreover, been made by the French Government 


for the completion of the ship. Shortly before the launching of 


this vessel a statement was issued by the French Line which was 
instructive as indicating the motives prompting the building of 
vessels of this size. The largest ship then in service, it was pointed 
out, was the Majestic, which had a speed of between 25 and 26 
knots, and the two fastest liners were the German vessels Bremen 
and Europa, the speed of which was between 26 and 27 knots. 
Italy had just ordered two ships—one of 47,000 tons and the other 
of 51,000 tons and a speed of 27 knots. Actually one of these 
Italian ships—the Rex, which was completed last year-—has made 
the crossing between Gibraltar and New ‘York at an average speed 
of 28-92 knots, and the Bremex last year made the passage between 
Ambrose Lightvessel and Cherbourg at an average of 28-51 knots. 
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The French statement went on to remark that ‘ finally a British 
line had ordered a ship of about 73,000 tons and probably of 28 
to 30 knots, with the idea of ordering a similar one at a brief 
interval.’ The statement continued : 


To reply suitably to this competition, therefore, it was necessary to 
foresee a ship that would be sufficiently big and fast so as not to be out- 
classed as soon as she made her appearance. It was also necessary to see 
that this new ship should be sufficiently in advance in design on her 
newest arrivals so as not to be soon eliminated by the advent of a new 
competitor. Finally, to give the traveller his due, the ship to be built 
should embody all the results of the latest studies in construction and 
research as regards size, stability and comfort, 

There were already in service on the Atlantic five ships of over 50,000 
tons. To have built yet another would have simply been to have it out- 
classed by the two projected Cunarders already referred to at the start of 
its career. It was therefore necessary to look farther ahead and to build 
as big as technically possible, while keeping strictly to the usual economic 
methods of commercial construction, carefully excluding the use of costly 
special metals which would have made the cost of the job prohibitive. 


The statement proceeded to argue that much of the tonnage, 
owing to age, must before long be withdrawn and that the advent 
of the new French ship would coincide with a considerable decrease 


of tonnage, and so she would enter the service at the very best 


moment to profit by the fact and to provide connexion between 
Europe and America under the very best conditions. At that 
time the ship was expected to be ready in 1934. So far, there has 
not been the withdrawal of the tonnage that was anticipated. 
The White Star liner Homeric, of 34,300 tons, is now mainly 
employed in pleasure cruising, and it would seem that, thanks to 


the placing of all the vessels of the Cunard and White Star Lines 
under a single control, there will not be the same need for the 
services of the Mauretania in the regular Transatlantic route. 
The French Line, in accordance with its agreement with the 
French Government. by which it receives a substantial operating 
subsidy, quite apart from loans for construction, has definite 


obligations governing the maintenance of its fleet. Its mail 
contract stipulates that each successive ship shall be superior to, 
or at least equal to, foreign ships either in running or under 
construction. It is also required to lay down a new vessel within 
five years from the maiden voyage of the latest vessel. This 
means that, unless the contract be varied, within five years from 
the maiden voyage of the Normandie next summer the company 
will be required to lay down another ship. The Normandie is the 
French reply to the Queen Mary, but it is not to be assumed that 
the new ship to be built five years hence will necessarily be of the 
largest size. A statement was recently attributed to a high 
official of the French company which suggested that another 
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ship of over 70,000 tons would not be needed, and already arrange- 
ments are said to have been discussed whereby British and 
French mammoth ships will not sail in the same week from the 
same port. The principal French vessel at present in service is 
the Ile de France, of 43,150'tons, which was built in 1927 and has 
proved a very successful ship. Since then the French line has 
placed in service the Lafayette, of 25,000 tons gross, built in 1929, 
and the Champlain, of 28,000 tons gross, built in 1931. These 
vessels were designed in view of the construction of competing 
cabin-class ships. 

Since the Normandie was laid down her gross tonnage has 
somewhat increased. Originally the figure mentioned was 60,000 
tons; then rather over 70,000 tons was spoken of ; last year a 
figure of about 76,000 tons was cited; and lately the figure of 
79,280 tons has been officially quoted. Gross tonnage is a measure- 
ment of capacity and is calculated on the cubic capacity of the 
ship on the basis of too cubic feet to the ton. It has not been 
uncommon for the gross tonnage of vessels to be revised during 
construction and even during service, for the closing of spaces 
which were previously open may have the effect of increasing 
gross tonnage. When the Normandie was launched her length 
over all was given as 1027 feet and her beam as 117 feet 9 inches. 
These measurements were the result of converting metres roughly 
into feet and inches. The length has since been officially stated 
to be 313°75 metres, which, as a metre equals 39°37 inches, repre 
sents a length over all of 1029 feet 5 inches. Similarly, a beam 
of 36°4 metres equals 119 feet 5 inches. The dimensions compare 
with a length for the Queen Mary of 1018 feet and a beam of 
118 feet. The gross tonnage of the Queen Mary is not likely to 
be precisely known until the vessel reaches an advanced stage of 
construction. There is bound to be great interest taken in the 
performances of the Normandie when she enters the service next 
year—at least twelve months in advance of the Queen Mary. 
The fastest ship to date is the Italian Rex. The Conte di Savoia, 
of 48,500 tons, has not equalled the performances of the Rex. 
At one time a sister vessel to the Rex, to be named the Dua, 
was spoken of, but nothing has lately been heard of plans for 
such a vessel. Very large sums were advanced by the Italian 
Government for the building of the Rex and the Conte di Savoia, 
and assistance was also given in the provision of insurance. 

Each nation continues to watch the shipping plans of every 
other closely, for the Governments now stand behind most of the 
companies in the North Atlantic route. The largest vessels will 
be judged by the results; much will depend on the course of 
commerce in the United States and the degree of prosperity 
achieved there. Hitherto, at any rate, the United States Lines 
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have favoured vessels of the cabin class, and have two fine units 
in the Manhattan and the Washington, each of about 25,000 tons 
gross, which were built in 1932 and 1933 respectively. The 
creation of monster liners provides a large amount of work during 
the period of building, but it seems doubtful if even the construc- 
tion of two mammoth vessels would provide more work than the 
building of three ships of moderate size. The shipyards of the 
country need a steady flow of work which will keep them employed 
year in and year out, and that is why the building of ships of 
moderate size for the Eastern, Australian and New Zealand, and 
South African routes may be regarded with such satisfaction. 
We have yet to learn how the building of the greatest vessels 
affects employment at sea. The largest ship will require a bigger 
crew than a vessel of moderate size, but it still remains to be seen 
how the complement of a single great ship will compare with 
those of two vessels of less tonnage. 

One of the arguments against the mammoth ships is that if 
they prove successful—and there is always an attraction for North 
Atlantic travellers in the largest and newest vessels—other ships 
will no longer be wanted, unless such an expansion of passenger 
traffic takes place as far exceeds any development at present 
envisaged. There are, indeed, many uncertainties in the future. 
Another commercial race has been started with the Governments 
backing the competitors, and precisely what the end of it all will 
be no one can foresee. 

In these circumstances all who wish well to the British mer- 
cantile marine must be thankful that its traditions of service 
are very high indeed, and that, whether passengers travel in 
ships of the largest or more moderate tonnages, no effort will be 
spared to make the adventure safe, comfortable, and enjoyable. 
When everything has been said, man is master of the machine, 
and it is the human element that counts most in safe navigation. 


CUTHBERT MAUGHAN. 
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‘THE GOLDEN BOUGH’ IN PORTUGAL 


In his monumental work The Golden Bough, Sir James Frazer 
draws scarcely if at all on ethnographical material from Portugal. 
This is hardly surprising, for no general survey of Portuguese 
folklore has yet appeared in any language, and such material as 
has been collected is scattered among local monographs and 
periodicals, many of them scarce and difficult of access. It 
would nevertheless be hard to find in Europe a richer repository 
of traditional belief and custom than the Lusitanian seaboard, 
and recent researches into Portuguese peasant traditions, parti- 
cularly those associated with the Calendar, enable some of the 
general theories advanced in The Golden Bough to be considerably 
developed and extended. 

At first sight the Spring rite in Portugal is little different from 
that of other European countries. Customs representing the 
carrying out or killing of Winter, Death or the Old Year, so 
familiar to Frazer’s readers, are associated with the earlier part 
of the year, notably at carnival time. On May Day the no less 
familiar bringing in of Spring and reawakening of Nature are 
enacted in various fashions. A May queen is chosen and en- 
throned upon a chair ; a yearling ram, adorned with flowers and 
ribbons, is conducted in procession ; maypoles are set up, to the 
top of which are affixed puppets called Mato or Maia (the May) ; 
and in a few remote spots Maio Mogo (the May Boy) still dances 
through the village, enveloped, like our ‘ Jack-in-the-Green,’ in 
leafy branches. These usually take the form of broom, a detail 
which, as we shallshortly see, is of considerable significance. These 
customs represent the May as something to be welcomed, almost, 
indeed, to be worshipped. Side by side with this tradition, how- 
ever, runs another in which the May is conceived as an indefinable 
evil influence akin to the evil eye, which must be warded off. A 
common precaution is to hang bunches of broom decorated with 
ribbons and flowers on the doors of house and stall, with the 
avowed intention of ‘keeping the May out.’ These, on the 
homeeopathic principle, are themselves called maios. In some 
districts where their original purpose has been forgotten, an 
etiological legend explains them by the story that broom was 
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placed at night on the house where Christ was sleeping, as a 
sign to betray him, but that the following morning every house 
bore a similar branch. The May is sometimes identified with 
hunger or with a mysterious wasting disease, and conceived (as 
in other parts of Europe is the corn spirit) as a wolf, stag or donkey. 
In the village of Santo Tirso, near Oporto, the people believe that 
he comes mounted upon an ass, to smash the pottery and lame 
the cattle. Elsewhere he is thought to cause a discoloration of 
the face by entering into the human body, which, however, may 
be prevented by eating chestnuts before dawn on May morning. 

This dual conception of the May may appear puzzling, but a 
chance clue furnishes the probable explanation. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Oporto the broom placed upon a house on May Eve 
is intended to protect it, not against the May, but against witches. 
Now in Portugal the broom as a domestic implement, one of the 
principal insignia of witchcraft, is always made of giesta (flowering 
broom). Thus broom, the symbol of witchcraft, wards off witches, 
and bunches of broom called maios ward off O Maio. The evil 
aspect of O Maio may therefore be equated to the evil power of 
witchcraft. All now becomes clear, for it is generally recognised 
that, as Miss M. A. Murray was the first to show in The Witch 
Cult in Western Europe and The God of the Witches, witchcraft 
is no more than the survival in a disguised and underground 
form of that pre-Christian fertility cult from which the Spring 
rite in all its forms is derived. The pagan god has become the 
devil of the Christians, and the practicians of witchcraft were 
worshippers, not of evil, but of that natural power which to them 
was the principle of all good. In some parts of Portugal, there- 
fore, the outward forms of this cult have been preserved intact 
in the innocent May Day diversions, and their influence is regarded 
as beneficent. In other regions the belief has been implanted 
that its manifestations are essentially malefic, and they are 
feared and avoided accordingly. So narrow is the gulf between 
worship and abhorrence. 

Before proceeding further, the association of chestnuts with 


1 Miss Murray’s theory is conveniently summarised in the following passage 
from the introduction to The Witch Cult in Western Europe (p. 12) : 

‘ The evidence proves that underlying the Christian religion was a cult practised 
by many classes of the community, chiefly, however, by the more ignorant or 
those in the less thickly inhabited parts of the country. It can be traced back 
to pre-Christian times, and appears to be the ancient religion of Western Europe. 
The god, anthropomorphic or theriomorphic, was worshipped in well-defined 
rites; the organisation was highly developed ; and the ritual is analogous to 
many other ancient rituals, The dates of the chief festivals suggest that the 
teligion belonged to a race which had not reached the agricultural stage; and 
the evidence shows that various modifications were introduced, probably by 
invading peoples who brought in their own beliefs.’ Cf. also Rodney Gallop, 
A Book of the Basques, pp. 257-267. 
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May Day, of which an example has been quoted above, may 
justify a short digression. In Portugal a connexion may be 
discerned between chestnuts and the May festival for which it is 
impossible to account by coincidence alone. In one village, on 
May morning the priest scatters chestnuts to the children from 
the church tower. In others, the ‘May boys’ are pelted with 
chestnuts for which they beg in their song. In others, again, 
dried or shelled chestnuts are called matas (mays) and swallowed 
on May morning ‘to keep out the May.’ Can it be that in this 
relationship, so clearly associated with ancient superstitious 
beliefs, we may find the long-sought explanation of our own 
childish song ‘ Nuts-in-May ’ ? 

A duality similar to that recorded in the May rites is to be 
observed in the traditions of St. John’s Eve, the principal date in 
the agricultural, as May Day is in the pastoral, calendar. In 
Portugal, perhaps more even than elsewhere, St. John’s is a great 
festival of fire, of water, and of lovers. Lack of space precludes 
a full account of the beliefs and customs associated with this 
occasion, some of which do not differ essentially from those 
recorded in other countries. All alike reflect the conviction that 
there resides in the dark hours of St. John’s night some mysterious 
virtue which, though it vanishes with the dawn, may be retained 
in ashes burnt, in water drawn, or in herbs plucked during the 
hours of darkness. One example may be quoted to show the 
nature of this virtue. In North Portugal a woman who wants 
her hair to grow longer cuts off the ends on St. John’s night and 
ties them to a bramble-shoot. As the shoot grows into a bush, 
- so will her hair grow by a current of magic sympathy so strong 
that should the bush chance to be cut down the hair will wither 
at the roots. In this practice may clearly be discerned the 
attempt, on the principles of sympathetic magic, to harness the 
powers of Nature for reproduction and growth. 

Nevertheless, at this season when, in the saint’s name, the 
peasants still perform originally pagan rites to promote fertility, 
whether animal, vegetable or human, they walk in mortal fear of 
a variety of supernatural beings, phantoms of the human imagina- 
tion, in whom the pre-Christian Nature cults have been per- 
sonified. Enchanted serpents and Moorish princesses, were- 
wolves, and, above all, witches are abroad and their power is 
doubled on this night of nights. In regard to the Mowuras 
Encantadas (enchanted Moorish princesses) it is interesting to 
note that all over Portugal relics of prehistoric races and religions 
are connected in the peasant mind with the much later Moorish 
invaders. To ward off these creatures of evil, amulets are hung 
on doors and windows, and in the remote village of Corticas the 
streets are barricaded with hurdles, ploughs, and similar objects. 
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Of the purpose of the midsummer ceremonies there is no 
doubt. Their aim is to stimulate the growth of crops and the 
welfare of man and beast. The manner in which they achieve 
this object is more open to question. On this point Sir James 
Frazer does not commit himself to any final view. He quotes 
Mannhardt’s ‘ positive’ interpretation of the fires as intended 
to preserve the sun by imitative magic from the decline into which 
he enters after the day of his greatest splendour, and so to ensure 
a plentiful supply of sunshine. He goes on to suggest that the 
fertilising influence which they exert may alternatively be due 
to their having originally been the means of the destruction 
meted out to that god (or his human or animal representative or 
effigy) whose death and resurrection have been regarded in so 
many religions as essential to human welfare. He is then 
impressed by Westermarck’s ‘negative’ theory that the fires 
promote the growth of vegetation by cleansing it of all baneful 
influences. Between the ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ poles 
Frazer halts undecided ; nor does the water ritual, which he does 
not discuss from this point of view, afford a solution of the 
problem, for water is widely conceived both as a fertilising and 
as a Cleansing element. 

It is to be noted, however, that the evils against which the 
fire and water of St. John, considered as ‘ negative’ agents, 
afford protection (#.¢., thunder and lightning, conflagration, 
blight, mildew, vermin, sterility and disease) are all prerogatives 
of witchcraft, which itself is only a transformation of that cult 
of fertility which the fire and water, considered as ‘ positive’ 
agents, are held to promote. In the last resort, therefore, it 
does not seem to matter greatly whether they are to be regarded 
as stimulants or as disinfectants. They may well be both. The 
important thing is that, in all its three aspects of fire, water and 
lovers, the midsummer festival aims at promoting fertility and 
growth, the prime needs of mankind. It is well known that 
throughout Europe the festivals of Halloween and Christmas 
correspond in the second half of the year to those of May Day and 
St. John’s Day in the first. Not only do they fall exactly six 
months apart, but a connexion may be established between the 
traditions which have grown up round them. It does not 
appear, however, that the implications of this fact have been 
worked out as far as is possible, and on this point the Portuguese 
material throws valuable light. Halloween, called in Portuguese 
0 dia dos finados (the day of the departed), is a Christian festival 
of the dead celebrated with visits or processions to the cemetery, 
and grafted, no doubt, on to a pre-Christian festival of death. 
None but a pagan interpretation can account for the magusto, 
an open-air meal consumed originally on the graves and un- 
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doubtedly connected with funeral offerings, the principal com- 
ponents of which are wine and chestnuts, the latter emphasising 
the link with May Day. 

Just as St. John’s Day marks the sun’s apogee, so does 
Christmas mark the end of his long decline, and there is no 
intrinsic difference between the festivals of midsummer and mid- 
winter except that the first is a communal festival held in the 
open air, while the second is, as befits the season, domestic and 
held indoors. In Portugal the yule-log (of oak wherever possible) 
blazes on the hearth, or more rarely in the churchyard. As many 
members of the family as possible gather round it for the consoada, 
or Christmas banquet, eaten in the small hours of Christmas Day. 
The ashes and charred remains of the log or of pine cones burnt 
in the same fire are preserved and thrown on the fire later in the 
year when there are thunderstorms. Where their smoke goes no 
thunderbolt will fall. 

If the analogy with May Day and St. John’s Eve is to be 
pursued we shall expect to find that the beneficent ceremonies 
inherited from the old pagan festivals of autumn and winter will 
be accompanied by a belief that certain malign influences have 
special power at Halloween and Christmas. It is not witches and 
were-wolves who are abroad on this night, however, but the 
spirits of the dead—alminhas a penar (souls in torment). In 
Portugal, at the present day, the spirits appear to be less feared 
than welcomed. Crumbs are scattered for them on the hearth, 
or the table is left laid after the Christmas meal in order that they 
may share in its plenty. If they are seen, it is in the innocent 
form of little flickering lights. But this is probably only a recent 
development. In most primitive communities the dead are 
feared little less than witches, and the customs in which fear and 
avoidance are tempered by affection and combined with a ritual 
aiming at ensuring the return of the dead to their ancestral 
homes on one special day in the year are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

In the Minho province of Portugal the souls come at Christmas 
only if no prayers are offered for their peace, and in these prayers 
it is easy to discern the intention of warding them off. In so far 
as they are feared, therefore, the souls of the departed may be 
equated with the malign beings in which popular superstition 
has incarnated Nature cults. This parallel may be carried 
further. In all ages a relation has been thought to exist between 
the dead and the buried seed from which presently the crops will 
spring. The fact that both are buried beneath the earth would 
alone suffice to account for this notion, which is reflected in the 
myths of Ancient Greece and Rome and in the Greek festival 
of the Anthesteria. At this festival, called ‘the more ancient 
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Dionysia ’ and celebrated at the turn of our February and March, 
the ghosts of the dead rose up, and every householder anointed 
his door with pitch so that any intruding spirit should be caught, 
much as Brer Fox was caught by the Tar Baby in Uncle Remus. 
These ghosts bore the name of heres. On the third day of the 
festival they returned to the realm of the dead, taking with them 
a panspermia, or pot-of-all-seeds, which the people prepared and 
entrusted to them that they might tend it and bring it back in 
autumn as a pankarpia, or pot-of-all-fruits. It is worth asking, 
therefore, whether in Portugal the dead are similarly associated 
with seed, flour or bread. As has been stated, crumbs are left 
for the souls at Christmas, and in the mountains of Barroso it is 
customary for anyone who drops a crust on the floor to exclaim 
‘ Para as alminhas’ (‘ For the souls’). It is, moreover, difficult 
not to see representatives of the dead in the young men with 
blackened faces and wrapped in white sheets who run about the 
countryside howling dismally on St. John’s night; and in the 
figures who, with faces hidden and disguised voices, break in 
upon the desfolhada, the communal stripping of the maize in 
autumn, and are rewarded (or placated ?) with apples by the 
girls. 

Even more striking is the custom called aumentar as almas. 
During Lent, in the remote province of Tras-os-Montes, groups 
of men and women go to the threshing-floor late at night and 
entone curious dirges calling upon all good Christians to awake 
and pray for the souls of the dead. If, therefore, the dead are 
thus associated with the buried seed and are to be regarded in 
some sense as its guardians, their cult may be interpreted as an 
agricultural fertility cult, and the distinction between them and 
the whole brood of witches, were-wolves and dispossessed Nature 
divinities appears to dissolve into thin air. If not identical in 
outward form, malign beings and ghosts are equivalent to the 
extent that both are misty personifications formed in timorous 
peasant minds by the old rites and their protagonists, divinities 
once, who have paled to-day into these shadowy creatures of 
evil. 

RopNEY GALLOP. 
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POPE AND THE MISCELLANIES 
WiTtH A NEw Poem By HIS HAND 


Pope’s scorn of the ubiquitous poetical collections of his period 
was expressed in a number of passages in his works, though to-day 
it is chiefly remembered, perhaps, by the couplet from the Dunciad 
in which he satirically discovers their perennial source in the 
purlieus of Bedlam : 
Hence Miscellanies spring, the weekly boast 
Of Curl’s chaste press and Lintot’s rubric post. 

More frequent still was his repudiation, explicit and implicit in 
prefaces, notes, and even newspaper advertisements, of any 
responsibility for the compilation of miscellanies or the inclusion 
of his poems in them. Nevertheless, Pope, like many another 
poet, owed his earliest opportunity and encouragement to these 
despised collections. He appeared in print for the first time with 
the publication of his Pastorals and two other pieces in Tonson’s 
Poetical Miscellanies, vi., 1709 ; and not a few of his better known 
poems, The Rape of the Lock among them, first saw the light in 
later miscellanies ; indeed, it was mainly due to them that his 
shorter poems obtained their widespread recognition between the 
first two authoritative editions of his collected Works in 1717 and 
1735. Moreover, from 1727 onwards, he collaborated with Swift 
and one or two other friends in the production of the famous 
series, Miscellanies in Prose and Verse. This opposition of word 
and act has never been adequately explained. There must have 
been some reason over and above Pope’s irritable egotism and 
the provocation of Curll’s piracies to account for all this parade of 
ridicule and repudiation which ceased only with the poet’s life. 
Curll neither published all the miscellanies, nor limited his 
attentions to Pope. Why, therefore, should Pope, alone of his 
contemporaries, strive so continuously to dissociate himself from 
the miscellanies ? 

The main outlines of Pope’s peculiarly constituted character 
are too well known either to call for repetition here, or to necessi- 
tate at this day the citation of any proof of his consistent and 
life-long love of mystification and oblique procedure in literary 
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matters. Recent discoveries, however, show that these hidden 
activities of his had a wider range than has hitherto been 
suspected ; and it is becoming increasingly apparent that his 
wholesale disparagement of the miscellanies was largely simulated 
to conceal the fact that he was, or had been, sedulously but 
secretly engaged in producing them over a period of many years. 
I have shown elsewhere? that he was entirely responsible, as the 
concealed editor, for a very rare miscellany published by Lintot, 
entitled Poems on Several Occasions, 1717; and that he took 
advantage of his position to include in it anonymously upwards 

of thirty of his own poems, with which, for various reasons, he did 
not wish his name to be identified; the result being that most 
of them have remained unknown down to the present time. It 
is the purpose of the present article, first, to show that he was 
the real editor and compiler of the better known collection 
generally called by its publisher’s name, ‘ Lintot’s Miscellany’ ; 
and, secondly, to prove his authorship of an anonymous poem 
included in it, which has never hitherto been reprinted or 
associated with his name. 

' On May 20, 1712, Bernard Lintot, the bookseller (or publisher, 
as we should now say), announced in the Spectator the publication 
of a new miscellany entitled Miscellaneous Poems and Transla- 
tions. By Several Hands, which eventually ran into six editions. 
The last of them, dated 1732, does not concern us ; for everything 
goes to prove that Pope’s active direction of the miscellany ceased 
with the fifth edition of 1726 (reprinted 1727), about which time 
he left Lintot for other publishers. Our survey, therefore, is 
limited to the years 1712-1726, during which the miscellany 
changed from an octavo volume comprising fifty-one poems to 
two duodecimo volumes together containing ninety-six pieces, of 
which only eighteen had come down from the original edition. 
This gradual transformation obviously could not have been 
planned in advance ; nevertheless, when the successive changes 
which brought it about are examined we shall see that it betrays 
one increasing purpose throughout, and one only, namely, the 
propagation of Pope’s fame—-grounds enough, in view of the 
poet’s temperament, to create a suspicion that not only was he 
responsible for the direction in which the miscellany developed, 
but also for the manipulation of its contents to achieve that end. 

Some six months before the miscellany was published, we find 
Pope writing (November 12, 1711) to Henry Cromwell, a mutual 
friend of his and Gay’s, to ask for a copy of a poem addressed to 
Lintot by Gay, which had been mentioned by Cromwell in an 
earlier letter, and, when acknowledging it on December 21, 
enclosing a-poem of his own on ‘ Lintot’s Miscellany,’ which Gay’s 

1 Pope’s Own Miscellany. (Nonesuch Press, 1934.) 
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verses had inspired. Both poems were duly inserted in the 
miscellany. Again, the letters show that in the preceding year 
Cromwell had promised to send Pope some translations from 
Ovid ; they are mentioned several times, and one of them (Amor., 
eleg. 16, lib. ii.) Pope criticises at some length in his letter of 
July 20, 1710. Pope apparently kept these poems by him, for 
we find that elegy and another included in the miscellany. Yet 
again, a letter from John Caryll (dated May 23, 1712, but written 
before he had heard that the miscellany was published) proves 
that Pope had previously told him of the intention to include 
Betterton’s poems in it, and then goes on to inquire if The Rape 
of the Lock would also ‘ come out ’ in it, ornot. Both Betterton’s 
poems and The Rape appear in the first edition. 

But any doubt that Pope was implicated in the preparation 
of the miscellany is settled by Addison, who, when speaking of 
the ‘rising genius’ of Pope in the Spectator (October 30, 1712), 
definitely calls our collection ‘ the late Miscellany published by 
Mr. Pope.’ Addison, if anyone, was in a position to know the 
truth of the matter. Then at the height of his influence and 
producing with Steele the most celebrated journal of the period, 
he was situated at the very focus of literary news, and was, by 
character, utterly unlikely to make such a statement on inade- 
quate grounds. Furthermore, Pope had been known personally 
both to him and Steele for some time ; he contributed to their 
paper before the miscellany was published, and again after 
Addison had made that statement ; yet he left it undisputed. 

In the miscellany—as in the thirty or more newspaper adver- 
tisements of it—no mention is made of editorship ; yet Addison’s 
attribution of it to Pope is confirmed by internal evidence which 
reveals the characteristic imprint of his personality in a number 
of ways. Parallels can be perceived between this and his later 
miscellany, Poems on Several Occasions, above mentioned. In 
both most, if not all, of the living contributors were his friends or 
personal acquaintances. In both he appropriated to himself 
the largest share of the volume, amounting to nearly one-third 


ofits pages. In both he disguised the preponderance of his poems 
by partial or complete anonymity. And in both he included work 
which he subsequently reprinted as his own, and work which 
throughout his life he would never acknowledge. 

A glance at the ‘Contents’ of our miscellany, Pope’s maiden 
essay at editorship, shows that he ascribed to himself only five 
poems, the same number as given to Broome ; Fenton has four, 
Prior three, and the remaining contributors one or two each. 
The rest of the pieces are anonymous; but of the eight which 
cannot be attributed to other hands, Pope himself later acknow- 
ledged two, two or three others have enough of his mannerisms 
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to suggest the possibility of his authorship; and yet another, 
The Story of Arethusa, can be assigned to him (on evidence 
wiged to be adduced) with a certainty that lacks only the 

warrant of his signature. For, even at the date of our 
miscellany, anonymity was not a new policy of Pope’s: he had 
withheld his name from the Messiah which had appeared in the 
Spectator in the preceding week, and also from the Essay on 
Criticismin 171I. 

Further evidence pointing to Pope’s manipulation of the 
miscellany is to be found in the differences between the first and 
second editions. In the first edition of ‘ Lintot’s Miscellany ’ 
there is an omission of thirty-two pages ; and, as this gap occurs 
in every known copy without any trace of mutilation or hiatus 
in the text, it is certain that the miscellany was published in this 
condition. The book is an octavo; the ‘ signature letters’ run 
consecutively from B to X (pp. 1-320); Y and Z (pp. 321-352) 
are missing ; and a new series starts with Aa, Bb (pp. 353-376, 
plus eight pages of book advertisements). Thus, as a poem ends 
on the last page of signature X (p. 320) and another begins on the 
first page of Aa (p. 353), it is obvious that the signatures Y and Z 
could have been, and were, withdrawn before the book was made: 
up, but apparently after the sheets had been printed, for the page 
numbers following the gap are left unaltered. The second edition, 
dated 1714, is a reissue of the unsold sheets of 1712 with certain 
clearly defined additions, among which are the signatures Y and 
Z now inserted in their proper place. These restored pages are 
entirely occupied by Pope’s Windsor Forest and Ode for Musick, 
but a close examination shows that they are not uniform with the 
rest of the book; they are overcrowded, having three more lines 
to the page, and the title-headings set in a smaller type and more 
closely spaced. 

In 1736 Pope first revealed the fact that Windsor Forest had 
been composed at two different periods. The poem was originally 
about two-thirds its present length and was written ‘ in the year 
1704, at the same time with the Pastorals,’ the concluding portion 


celebrating the Peace having been added long afterwards. Further, 
we know from Pope’s letter to Caryll (December 5, 1712) that his 
friend had seen the original version, and, from a later letter, that 
he ‘ had more lines than one of that poem by heart.” There can 
be no doubt, therefore, of the once separate existence of the earlier 
composition. 

Calculations of lines and space show that if the original version 
of Windsor Forest and the Ode for Musick (written, so Pope said, 
in 1708) were set up like the rest of the miscellany, they would 
together exactly fill our missing thirty-two pages. I suggest, 
therefore, that the ‘copy’ supplied by Pope to Lintot for the 
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first edition included the original version of Windsor Forest and 
the Ode for Musick, and the whole book was duly set up in type. 
Before going to press, or, more probably, after the sheets were 
printed, Pope withdrew these two poems, occupying the Y-Z 
signatures, for separate publication in folio, and the book was 
issued with the gap found in all copies. A little later, when the 
prospect of peace (consummated by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
March 30, 1713) began to fill all minds, Pope, seeing the possibility 
of adapting Windsor Forest to celebrate the occasion, commenced 
to work on it ; and, as is shown by his letter to Caryll written in 
November, he was well advanced with his additions when Tickell’s 
poem On the Prospect of Peace was published on October 284 
To judge from Pope’s correspondence, it was about this time that 
Caryll was first allowed to read the original version of Windsor 
Forest, not improbably in a copy of the discarded Y~Z signatures ; 
for Pope was then actively employed on the manuscript itself, 
and we do not know that any duplicate of it existed. From 
November to January he was still at work on it. It was published 
in folio on March 7, 1713, and not long after was followed by the 
folio edition of the Ode for Musick on July 16, Five months later, 
in the second edition of our miscellany (dated 1714, but actually 
published on December 4, 1713), these two poems, despite an 
addition of some 140 lines to Windsor Forest, are crowded back 
into the gap which, it would seem, their removal had made. 

The only accessions to the second edition are five poems by 
Pope: three of these are attributed to him—namely, the two in 
the replaced signatures, and the Essay on Criticism at the end ; 
but from the other two, here printed for the first time, he withheld 
his name, though he afterwards acknowledged one of them. (In 
some copies these two poems, which occupy one leaf with dupli- 
cate page numbers, have been cancelled.) The second edition 
was provided with a new title page on which the words ‘ By 
Mr. Pope’ now figure, framed between two rules, but figure so 
ambiguously as to imply either that he was responsible for the 
entire compilation, or that he was the author only of the nine 
poems whose titles are displayed there at length. The newspaper 
advertisements likewise show that Pope’s active connexion with 
the miscellany was still maintained. In those announcements of 
the first edition which had mentioned any names at all, Pope’s 
name was placed fourth in a list of eight contributors, whereas 
every advertisement of the second edition cites the titles of eight 
of his poems, and his is the only name to appear. 

Six years elapsed before the third edition was issued; but 

* This fact alone disposes of the conjecture (A Pope Library: T. J. Wise, 
1931, p. 8) that the Y-Z signatures of 1714 were the identical pages set up in 
1712 removed and replaced. 
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midway in this interval Pope secretly compiled and Lintot pub- 
lished the miscellany, Poems on Several Occasions, 1717, pre- 
viously mentioned. With its third edition, published August 15, 
1720, ‘Lintot’s Miscellany’ becomes two volumes in duodecimo, 
Pope’s acknowledged poems, which in 1714 amounted to nine, 
are now increased to no less than twenty; and, in spite of 
the fact that he has excluded his fifty-page translation from 
Statius, they take up approximately the first two-thirds of vol. i. 
But these are not all ; five, if not six, others of his appear without 
his name elsewhere in the volumes, all except one being new to 
the miscellany. Nearly half the poems in the former editions have 
been discarded, among them most of the anonymous pieces, the 
few still remaining being now ascribed to their several authors. 
Among the new contributors, of whom some half-dozen appear 
in this edition, are Rowe and James Ward, who were brought in 
by the transference of poems from Pope’s other collection, Poems 
on Several Occasions, 1717, which had apparently met with little 
success, to help to fill out the second volume. This procedure, 
in which fifteen pieces were taken over (three of his anonymous 
poems among them), points especially to Pope’s active connexion 
with the third edition. His hand is similarly betrayed by the 
inclusion of Buckingham’s panegyric, On Mr. Pope and his Poems 
(reprinted from the commendatory poems of The Works, 1717) ; 
for this was the introduction of a new feature in the miscellany 
which he was later to exploit to its uttermost ; and we may note 
that his portrait from now onwards figures as a frontispiece to 
the first volume. 

The fourth edition, published November 13, 1722, shows 
comparatively few alterations, although it has been wholly reset. 
What changes there are, however, imply that Pope still directed 
its destinies; for two former contributors have been entirely 
squeezed out and another shorn of a couple of pieces to make 
room for two new poems bearing Pope’s name. 

Between the publication of the fourth and fifth editions other 
evidences of Pope’s control of the miscellany are to be found in 
his correspondence. On October 31, 1724, he wrote to Broome : 
‘As to my Miscellany, I hear of nothing like it at present [#.¢., 
no new edition]. . . . But whenever times and seasons are so 
composed as to relish the old and polite arts, no opportunity shall 
be missed to place your verse in the best lustre I can’; again, 
on May 25, 1725, after Broome’s decision to withdraw his poems 
from the next edition in order to print them in a volume of his 
own works, Pope writes : ‘ I only could be glad one copy of yours, 
that which you design to me, as a memorial of our friendship, 
may appear not only among your own, but attend also upon mine, 
in the new edition of my things which Lintot is printing, together 
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with the testimonies of some other of my friends’; again, on 
November 22, 1725: ‘I am going to print your verses [i.c., the 
complimentary poem above alluded to] in a Miscellany’; and 
yet again, on December 30, 1725: ‘I have put your verses to me 
into a Miscellany, which will come out in two or three months.’ 

The fifth edition, to which Pope was referring, was published 
at some date before June 14, 1726, and reprinted in 1727. The 
title of the collection is changed, and now reads: Miscellany 
Poems, Vol. I. By Mr. Pope. The Fifth Edition ;-—-Vol. IT. 
By Several Hands. And both volumes alike are provided with a 
half-title stating without any ambiguity : ‘ Mr. Pope’s Miscellany.’ 
The first volume opens with forty pages of complimentary poems 
to him (twelve pieces in all, the last being Broome’s eulogy which 
we have just seen him soliciting for inclusion here) ; then follow 
twenty-seven poems by Pope, filling upwards of 200 pages, eight 
short poems by three other people, two more pieces by Pope, both 
anonymous; and, to end with, another flattering poem now 
signed by Broome, and now entitled To Mr. Pope, On his correcting 
my Verses, which had appeared anonymously in the previous 
editions with the less gratifying title: To a Gentleman who 
Corrected some Verses for me. Moreover, in the second volume 
four or five other poems by Pope are included without his name. 
But that is by no means the full account of his exploitation of 
the miscellany for his own ends. Among the dozen commenda- 
tory poems, proffered or solicited, and marshalled so impressively 
in the forefront of this edition, he has reprinted from his other 
miscellany, Poems on Several Occasions, 1717, an anonymous 
panegyric, To Mr. Pope, which there is a considerable amount of 
evidence to prove—and nothing to disprove—was written by 
himself (as I have shown in the reprint of that miscellany previously 
mentioned). He has also inserted for the first time, as.a prelude 
to Eloisa to Abelard, an excerpt of eighteen lines from Prior’s 
Alma in praise of ‘Dan Pope’ and his poem ; and has included 
in the second volume yet another poem addressed to himself, 
Occasional Verses to Mr. Pope, the author of which is unknown. 
Eulogies of each other by the poets of this period are a normal 
feature of the contemporary miscellanies ; and even these tributes 
of praise might have been passed over without remark, had any 
other living poet been commended in these volumes. As it is, 
however, the jealous supervision which has permitted the inclusion 
of encomiums of Pope only, adds a final proof of his editorship 
as convincing as it is characteristic. 

Shortly after this edition had appeared, some question of 
editorial responsibility seems to have been raised by one of the 
contributors. The matter is first alluded to at the end ofa letter 
from Christopher Pitt, the poet, to Spence (dated July 18, 1726) : 
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‘This is enough in conscience for this time ; besides I am desired 
by Mr. Pope or Mr. Lintot, I do not know which, to write to 
Mr. Pope on a certain affair.’ Pitt’s letter to Pope is lost, but, 
judging from Pope’s reply, it seems to have been concerned with 
the unauthorised inclusion of his poems in the miscellany. What- 
ever it was, Pope evidently found himself in an awkward position 
and began as usual to prevaricate. His letter (dated July.23), 
after some smooth compliments on his correspondent’s verse, 
goes on to say: 


As to my being the publisher, or any way concerned in reviewing or 
recommending of Lintot's Miscellany, it is what I never did in my life, 
though he (like the rest of his tribe) makes a very free use of my name. 
He has often reprinted my things, and so scurvily, that, finding he was 
doing so again, I corrected the sheets as far as they went, of my own 
only. And, being told by him that he had two or three copies of yours, 
which you also had formerly sent me (as he said) through his hands, I 
obliged him to write for your consent before he made use of them. This 
was all. 


One of Pitt’s poems figures among the eulogies of Pope with 
which the first volume opens, four others appearing in vol. ii. 
This disclaimer of Pope’s, for whatever reason made, has 
generally been taken at its face value to mean that his connexion 
with ‘ Lintot’s Miscellany’ was as temporary and slight as it 
suggests. But on examination it is seen actually to deny only 


irrelevant things like reviewing, recommending, and some proof- 
correcting ; and the word ‘ publisher’ having several meanings, 
even at that date, a repudiation of that office in its connotation 
of bookseller would, if carefully left undefined, seem to cover any 
or all of the others—editor, author, owner of copyright, or what 
not. Hence, after writing this letter, Pope could have repeated 
his private confession on a not unsimilar occasion ten years 
earlier: ‘I have not told a lie (which we both abominate), but 
equivocated pretty genteelly.’ Such an equivocation might serve 
Pope’s immediate purpose with a comparative stranger like Pitt ; 
but it can avail little in face of the foregoing evidence, all of which 
testifies that Pope spoke no more and no less than the truth in 
his letter to his old friend Broome when, referring to the collec- 
tion known as ‘ Lintot’s Miscellany,’ he called it simply ‘my 
Miscellany.’ 

Spence, in his Anecdotes, reports that Pope when talking 
about his juvenile verses once said to him: ‘In the scattered 
lessons I used to set myself . . . I translated above a quarter of 
the Metamorphoses, and that part of Statius which was after- 
wards printed with the corrections of Walsh.’ Now one of the 
strangest of Pope’s many idiosyncrasies, as I have recently been 
able to show (oP. cit.), was his profound reluctance both to destroy 
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his early poems and to acknowledge them ; of which the effect, 
hitherto unsuspected, was that he actually published a consider- 
able number of these pieces without his name before he was 
thirty, and thereafter, while often alluding to them in such 
general terms as we have seen, carefully suppressed (with one or 
two exceptions) the fact of their publication and all particulars 
by which they might be identified. 

Among Pope’s acknowledged poems in the first edition of 
‘Lintot’s Miscellany,’ 1712, are two translations—Statius his 
Thebias, Book i., and The Fable of Vertumnus and Pomona (Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, book xiv.), which he subsequently stated ‘ were 
selected from many others done by the Author in his Youth.’ 
When, therefore, in this miscellany of which he was the concealed 
editor his acknowledged translation of Vertwmnus and Pomona 
is found placed next to another translation from the Metamor- 
phoses, which, though unascribed, has much in common with it, 
and, moreover, has never been claimed by or for any of his con- 
temporaries, the possibility that it is likewise by Pope’s hand 
becomes apparent enough to demand further examination. The 
pcem, now reprinted for the first time, runs exactly as follows : 


THE STORY OF ARETHUSA, 
TRANSLATED 
From the Fifth Book of Ovip’s METAMORPHOSES. 


CEres desires to know the wondrous Cause 
Why Arethusa now a Fountain flows. 


The Streams their Murmurs hush’d and silent stood, 
Whose Goddess strait appear’d above the Flood ; 
And dry’d the Sea-green Tresses of her Head, 
And told Alpheus’ ancient Love, and said. _ 


A Nymph I was, and of th’ Achaian Train, 
That ne’er drew Bow, nor darted Spear in vain : 
None bent more eagerly the Toils to set, 

To chase the Boar, or pathless Woods to beat. 
And tho’ no Toys, no Dress I made my Care, 
Tho’ bold ; yet was I still reputed Fair: 

Our Female Arts I scorn’d, preventing Praise, 
And simple, thought it ev’n a Crime to please. 

One Day as from Stymphalus’ Wood I came, 
Hot with the Chace, the Sun encreas’d my Flame ; 
Unruffied in its Course a Flood I spy’d, 

So calm, so smooth, it scarcely seem’d to glide ; 
So deep, and yet so clear, that ev’ry Stone, 
With borrow’d Lustre, from the bottom shone. 
The pendent Banks with hoary Willows crown’d 
Diffus’d a sweet, refreshing Shade around. 

I came, and in the Brink my Foot I dipp’d ; 
Then to the Knee in dimpling Curls I slipp’d ; 
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Nor cool’d, upon a Bough my Veil I hung : 
And, on the Bank my airy Garments flung, 
Into the bounding Tyde I naked leap ; 

And as I frisk’d and wanton’d in the Deep, 
Amidst the bubbling Flood surpriz’d I hear 

A hollow gurgling Noise, and struck with Fear 
I shriek’d, and rushing made the nearer side, 
When rising from his Waves Alpheus cry’d, 
Oh! whither, Avethusa ! dost thou fly ? 
Whither ! he shouted with an eager Cry. 


Just as I was, without my Cloaths I fled ; 
(Upon the other Bank my Cloaths were laid) 
The more did he with raging Passion burn, 
Naked he thought me fitter for his Turn. 

As the Dove trembling from the Faulcon flies, 
As his fleet Wings th’ approaching Falcon plies : 
So hasten’d I, so he pursu’d his Prize. 

Thro’ the Menalian Groves I sped my Flight, 
And gain’d with weary Steps Cyllene’s Height. 
Nor swifter he, but of superior Force 

To lengthen out the long, laborious Course. 

Yet over shaggy Hills with Brakes o’erspread, 
And craggy Rocks and desart Wilds I fled. 
Before my Feet I saw a monstrous Shade, 
Unless my Fear that frightful Phantom made. 
Howe’er his sounding Steps and puffing Breath, 
That fann’d my Tresses, frighted me to Death. 
Spent with the Labour of the Flight, (I said) 
I’m caught! Diana! oh! thy Huntress aid. 
Help in Distress the Nymph that us’d to bear 
Thy Bow, thy Quiver, and thy pointed Spear. 


The Goddess heard my Pray’r, and deign’d to shroud 
My panting Body in a pitchy Cloud. 
Here tho’ I vanish’d from Alpheus’ sight, 
Yet still impatient to pursue the Flight, 
Twice he surveys the Cloud with searching Eyes, 
And Arethusa! Arethusa! cries. 


To me what Strength! what Life did then remain ? 
No more, than to the Lamb, that hears with Pain 
The howling Wolf around th’ Enclosure rove, 

Yet from its helpless Mother dares not move. 
Nor went he on, but kept the Cloud and Place ; 
For he my Footsteps cou’d no further trace. 
O’er all my Limbs an oozing Sweat appears, 
My weeping Eyes pour out a Flow of Tears. 
Big azure Drops my dewy Hairs distil, 

From every Pore descends a trickling Rill. 
My whole dissolving Body liquid grows, 

And where I mov’d my Foot a Current flows, 
Nay, sooner than I now the Change relate, 
I’m all afloat. Yet conscious of my Fate, 
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The River-God dissolv’d his Form Divine, 
And reassum’d his Streams to mix with mine. 
Diana cleft the Ground. Through winding Caves 
Long time I stray’d unmix’d with Briny Waves. 
At length, to kind Ortygia’s Shore convey’'d, 
In silver Streams I rear’d my watry Head. 

Before proceeding with our examination of the poem, a word 
should be said about Pope’s extraordinarily retentive memory. 
Spence and others testify to it on several occasions, and Pope 
himself, speaking of the earlier period of his life, once remarked, 
‘Ihad avast memory,’ This capacity explains in great measure 
the appearance in his own poems of phrases, and sometimes whole 
lines, from the older poets. Their frequency is very marked in 
his earlier work, and especially so in the translations, where 
occasionally the parallels are so long and so close as almost to 
suggest an actual transcription from his exemplar. Talking once 
about the favourite books of his youth, Pope told Spence that 
Ogilby’s translation of Homer ‘ led me on to Sandy’s Ovid, which 
I liked extremely.’ It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
his two acknowledged translations from the Metamorphoses 
contain very definite echoes of Sandys. Half a dozen or more 
approximations could be quoted from each poem, but the follow- 
ing will suffice to prove the point. First from Vertwmnus and 
Pomona : 

A goad now in his hardned hands he bears, 

And newly seems to have un-yok’d his Steers. 
SANDYS. 

Oft in his harden’d Hand a Goad he bears, 

Like one who late unyok’d the sweating Steers. 
Pore. 


And from The Fable of Dryope (first published in The Works, 
1717) : 


A Lake thére is, which shelving borders bound, 
Much like a shoar ; with fragrant Myrtles crown’d, 
SANDYS. 


A Lake there was, with shelving banks around, 
Whose verdant summit fragrant myrtles crown’d. 
Pope. 
But not only phrases from the older poets lingered in Pope’s 
inordinate memory and flowed from his pen ; he had a life-long 
habit of repeating his own lines in different poems. Many of these 
parallels are the result of a deliberate reworking of old material ; 
many, again, seem to be due to the prompting of subconscious 
memory ; but, whatever the cause, the habit is indisputable, and 
of the utmost importance for the identification of his unsigned 


poems. 
Former editors of Pope’s works have recognised that in the 
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episode of Lodona in Windsor Forest he has transmuted the 
Arethusa fable as told in the Metamorphoses, and incidentally 
adapted two passages from Sandys. But our new-found poem, 
if Pope’s, was apparently written before Windsor Forest, for he 
dated these early translations about 1702. And, on that assump- 
tion, The Story of Arethusa is immediately perceived to fill an 
intermediate stage between Windsor Forest and Sandys’ transla- 
tion, being at the same time nearer to both of them than they are 
to each other. In other words, Pope seems, when writing the 
Lodona episode, to have recalled and re-used the Arethusa poem 
rather than Sandys’ Ovid. This becomes clear if typical passages 
are read in their chronological order, remembering always that 
the Lodona story does not profess to follow Ovid, but is supposed 
to be Pope’s creation. First, of the maiden’s flight from the 
pursuing god : 


As trembling Doves the eager Hawks eschew ; 
As eager Hawks the trembling Doves pursew ; 
I fled, He followed. 
SANDYS. 


As the Dove trembling from the Faulcon flies, 
As his fleet Wings th’ approaching Falcon plies ; 
So hasten’d I, so he pursu’d his Prize. 
Arethusa. 


Not half so swift the trembling Doves can fly, 
When the fierce Eagle cleaves the liquid Sky ; 
Not half so swiftly the fierce Eagle moves, 
When thro’ the Clouds he drives the trembling Doves ; 
As from the God with fearful Speed she flew, 
As did the God with equal Speed pursue. 
Windsor Forest. 


Pope subsequently revised the last couplet of the Windsor Forest 
quotation, diverging still more widely from Sandys : 


As from the god she flew with furious pace, 
Or as the god, more furious urg’d the chace. 


It will be convenient here to note that he returned again and 
again to this image : 
Not half so swift the sailing Falcon flies, 


That drives a Turtle thro’ the liquid Skies. 
Iliad, xv., 266~7. 


So fast, and with such Fears the Trojan flew ; 
So close, so constant, the bold Greeks pursue. 
Iliad, x., 431-2. 


Another incident from the end of the chase may be similarly 
compared : 
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How-ere his sounding steps, and thick-drawn breath 
That fann’d my hair, afrighted me to death. 
SANDYS. 
Howe’er his sounding Steps and puffing Breath, 
That fann’d my Tresses, frighted me to death. 
Arethusa. 


Now close behind his sounding Steps she hears; .. . 
And now his shorter Breath with sultry Air 
Pants on her Neck, and fans her parting Hair. 
Windsor Forest. 


Again, in passing, we should note a later parallel in Pope’s 
description of the chariot-race in the funeral games at the close 
of the Iliad (xxiii., 457, 459) : 


Close on Eumelus’ Back they puff the Wind .. . 
Full on his Neck he feels the sultry Breeze. 


And one more approximation in the three versions may be 
cited : 
As from Stymphalian woods I made retreat 


(’Twas hot, and labour had increast the heat). 
SANDYS. 


One Day as from Stymphalus’ Wood I came, 
Hot with the Chace, the Sun encreas’d my Flame. 
Arethusa. 
It chanc’d, as eager of the Chace the Maid 
Beyond the Forest’s verdant Limits stray’d. 
Windsor Forest. 


Regarding for the moment only the first two quotations in 
each set, it is apparent that exactly the same use of Sandys’ 
translation has been made by the author of Arethusa as by the 
author of Vertumnus and Pomona (which accompanies Arethusa 
in our miscellany) and Dryope. And again some half-dozen 
other parallels could have been quoted to the same effect. But 
over and above the similar debt to the older translation, these 
groups of quotations reveal affinities between Pope and the 
anonymous poet which can hardly be explained by their separate 
recourse to Sandys, and which seem to point to their being one 
and the same person. Abundant corroboration of their identity 
is found in the numerous parallel passages existing in Arethusa 
and Pope’s acknowledged work, of which the more striking are as 
follows (Arethusa being quoted first in each case) : 


(a) 


The Goddess heard my Pray’r, and deign’d to shroud 
My panting Body in a pitchy Cloud. 
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The Queen of Love her favour’d Champion shrouds 
(For Gods can all things) in a Veil of Clouds. 
Rais’d from the Field the panting Youth .. . 
Iliad, iii., 467-9. 
But present to his Aid, Apollo shrouds 
The favour’d Hero in a Veil of Clouds. 
Iliad, xx., 513-4. 
Pope has at least three other couplets on this model; one of 
them, in Statius his Thebias, actually appeared in our miscellany 
with Arethusa. 
(0) 
And tho’ no Toys, no Dress I made my Care... 
Our Female Arts I scorn’d, preventing Praise. 
She scorn’d the Praise of Beauty, and the Care. 
Windsor Forest, 177. 
No Arts essay’d, but not to be admir’d. 
On Mrs. Corbet, 4. 
(¢) 
. . . thought it ev’n a Crime to please. 


. . whose Crime it was to please. 
Iliad, iii., 234. 


(a) 
To lengthen out the long, laborious Course. 


With oars to cut the long laborious way. 
Odyssey, v., 181. 
Spent as thou art with long laborious Fight. 
Iliad, vi., 327. 
(e) 
The Streams their Murmurs hush’d . . . 
. . . the Streams their Murmurs shall forbear. 
Pastoral, iv., 57. 
(f) 
So deep, and yet soclear... 


. so loud, and yet so clear 
Temple of Fame, 374. 


(g) 
Big azure Drops my dewy Hairs distil 
. . « big Drops of Sweat distill 
Iliad, xvii., 835. 


(A) 
From every Pore descends a trickling Rill. 


The humid Sweat from ev’ry Pore descends, 
Iliad, xxiii., 830. 
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It is hardly worth while, perhaps, to make a full list of the 
shorter phrases in Arethusa, any of which may have been used 
by any other poet of the period, but all of which, in fact, find 
their parallels in Pope’s works—phrases such as ‘superior force,’ 
“searching eyes,’ ‘pathless woods,’ ‘craggy rocks,’ ‘ silver 
streams,’ ‘ winding caves,’ ‘ briny waves,’ and the rest. Never- 
theless, their testimony, while of the slightest if each is regarded 
alone, has a cumulative effect of some weight. A little more 
unusual, however, is ‘th’ Achaian Train’ of the seventh line, 
which appears again in the Iliad (xv., 262). Furthermore, the 
vocabulary of Avethusa, though for the most part not very 
distinctive, is everywhere consonant with Pope’s usage. An 
interesting example of this appears in the passage ‘that hears 
with Pain | The howling Wolf around th’ Enclosure rove,’ which 
in Sandys’ translation reads: ‘ When howling Wolves about the 
Fold she hears.’ Why—one can but wonder—did the writer, 
who certainly had no compunction about taking over words from 
Sandys, refuse the lovely old word ‘ fold,’ with its definite meaning, 
which lay ready to his hand, and choose instead the generalised 
and colourless ‘enclosure’? The only explanation seems to lie 
in Pope’s idiosyncrasy ; for ‘ enclosure’ was a favourite word of 
his to signify any fenced area, large or small (usually employed, 
too, with the elided article, ¢.g., ‘th’ inclosure grace,’ ‘near th’ 
inclosure drew,’ ‘ thro’ th’ inclosure past ’), whereas the substan- 
tive ‘fold’ in this sense was never, I believe, used once by him 
throughout the whole of his verse. 

Thus all the verifiable facts and all the probabilities point 
more or less directly to Pope as the author of the poem; and, 
as there is no evidence of any kind to suggest even the possibility 
of its being by another hand, it would seem that The Story of 
A rethusa must henceforward be accepted in the canon of Pope’s 
poems—among the recent discoveries of ‘many others done by 
the Author in his Youth.’ 

NorMAN AULT. 
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THE NOVELS OF E. M. FORSTER? 


PERHAPS it is chance, more than any peculiar devotion, that 
determines a man in his choice of medium, when he finds himself 
possessed by the obscure impulse towards creation. The dis- 
tinction between the functions of one art and another is not 
clear; they have a tendency to overlap, to merge, even to 
identify themselves, in a manner which prevents definition. 
They have one common subject for discussion—the life that is 
lived and known by men ; and since it is not at once apparent 
why men who are intimately involved in living that life should 
desire to contemplate so immediate an experience in any remoter 
way, another activity (criticism), as old as themselves, has 
attended upon the arts from their beginning, which has con- 
stantly and variedly, but never quite satisfactorily, attempted to 
explain the reasons for their being. In the advanced state of 
everything—of life, that is, and our ideas about life—that. we 
have achieved to-day, people, including Mr. Forster, have set 
themselves to define the difference between the real life which we 
live and the life which the arts present to us. That such a 
difference exists is in itself sufficient indication of how advanced 
we are. Various processes have led to the existence of these 
conditions, and. the most important is the artist’s practice of 
‘selection.’ ‘ Most of life,’ says Mr. Forster, for example, ‘is so 
dull that there is nothing to be said about it’; and even if you 
disagree with that—Mrs. Woolf, for her part, seems to suggest 
that the whole of life is so significant that not one fleeting 
impression should be missed—the fact remains that the real life 
is chaotic and formless, and the artist is faced with the problem 
of confining his impressions of that life into a space which is 
infinitely smaller than itself and with at least one of the dimensions 
removed. He has no other alternative, therefore, than to select 
what seem to him its most significant parts, and to arrange the 
chaos into some sort of an order. Inevitably the life he presents 
is something much neater and tidier than the diffuse reality. It 
is probable that most people take the impressions afforded by art 

1 Mr, Forster's five novels, and Aspects of the Novel, are published by Edward 
Arnold & Co.; the two volumes of short stories by Sidgwick & Jackson; the 
essay on Anonymity, and various me works, by the Hogarth Press. 
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—especially the novel—so much for granted that they sincerely 
believe life itself to be quite a neat and tidy event and suffer from 
shock or melancholy if something occurs to disturb their belief. 
Paradoxically, the more actually ‘ like ’ life a work of art is, the 
more nonsensical it appears to them. One of the most interesting 
aims of modern writers and artists has been the attempt to dispel 
this illusion of life’s tidiness. 

How far this selection may be carried, and upon what 
judgment the selected items depend, are questions which have 
been insufficiently considered, seeing that from the exercise of 
them the finished work of art results. Selection is in itself an 
increasing tendency—that is to say, the artist tends to cut away 
more and more of the matter of immediate life, until he achieves 
the logical conclusion of the tendency, which is Abstraction. He 
is urged on to this by his passion to come at the very core of all 
truth, to perceive the vital spirit of very life, and he can only 
convey this spirit by cutting away as much as possible, in Mrs. 
Woolf’s phrase, of the ‘ alien and external.’ 

Now of all art-forms the novel is the least abstract, the one 
which has depended more than any other on the dress and 
decoration of life, and the one which has pretended most of all 
that life is a neat, well-patterned affair. This is the form in which 
Mr. E. M. Forster has chosen to put the thoughts of his rich mind 
into the world, but though he has shown both in theory and 
practice a marvellous understanding of it, yet it has constantly 
called from him expressions of dissatisfaction and irritation. 
“ 'Yes—oh dear yes,’ he confesses with the greatest reluctance and 
distaste, ‘ the novel tells a story . . . and I wish that it was not 
so, that it could be something different—melody, or perception 
of the truth, not this low atavistic form.’ All we can do is to 
echo his regret, and with still greater reluctance ; for the Aspects 
of the Novel was written in 1927, and now it is 1934, and it seems— 
oh dear yes—as if the novel will tell a story till the end of time. 
Why, then, did Mr. Forster, who has felt so oppressively the 
attractions of abstract presentation, ever’ adopt the novel at 
all ? 

In the first place, he did attempt a compromise. Contem- 
porary with his pre-war novels he wrote a number of short stories, 
some of which were collected, in 1911, in The Celestial Omnibus ; 
others not till 1928 in The Eternal Moment. With the exception 
of the name-story in the second volume, these are all symbolic 
fantasies or fables. Most of them appear to be the sort of stories 
which Rickie was writing, or trying to write, in The Longest 
Journey (1907), Forster’s second novel; and incidentally a 
peculiarly personal sympathy seems to have gone to the making 
of this character. Rickie’s comments on his stories are perhaps 
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Mr. Forster’s own. ‘What nonsense! Where real things are so 
wonderful, what is the point of pretending?’ But fantasy could 
never be more than half a solution. There is still too much the 
semblance of story about it. Rickie, like Mr. Forster, envied the 
musician. ‘Music has wings. ...I can’t soar; I can only 
indicate.’ Why did he not think of progressing from symbolic 
fantasy to pure fantasy, abstraction, music ? 

It is that he has ideas which need a more distinct articulation 
than music or abstraction can make. He is an artist on the fringe 
of social reform. He is interested in causes. He has never cut 
himself off, as most artists sooner or later do, from the political 
and economic questions of the outer world. ‘Some closing of the 
gates is inevitable after thirty,’ he writes, ‘ if the mind itself is to 
become a creative power.’ Mr. Forster has never quite closed the 
gates. While he has never deliberately written, like Dickens, a 
novel with a ‘ purpose ’—an irrelevancy to the dangers of which 
this art-form is particularly exposed—the fact nevertheless 
remains that A Passage to India (1924) is ‘a book which no 
student of the Indian question can disregard.’ His less-read works 
include A History and Guide of Alexandria, and some Notes on 
the State of Egypt published in 1921 with Recommendations by 
a Committee of the International Section of the Labour Research 
Department. Probably the writing of novels has not been the 
most important element in his life. We are constantly given the 
impression that there are better things in the world todo. Never- 
theless, if, in passing, we may allow the esthetic side of us to 
predominate, we must lament the extraordinary fact that between 
Howards End (1910) and the present day, A Passage to India, 
ten years ago, is the only novel that has appeared. 

With some reluctance, then, he acknowledged that the novel 
tells a story, and decided, while wishing it were music instead, 
on the use of ‘ this low atavistic form.’ Now one might reason- 
ably suppose that a writer who had shown this distaste for it 
would try to reduce to a minimum its function in his work, 
would eliminate all complication of plot and put as little stress as 
possible on so disturbing a factor as incident. In point of fact, 
the exact opposite is true. We must quote in full a paragraph 
from A Passage to India to which we have already referred : 



































Most of life is so dull that there is nothing to be said about it and the 
books and talk that would describe it as interesting are obliged to exag- 
gerate, in the hope of justifying their own existence. Inside its cocoon of 
work or social obligation, the human spirit slumbers for the most part, 
registering the distinction between pleasure and pain, but not nearly as 
alert as we pretend. There are periods in the most thrilling day during 
which nothing happens, and though we continue to exclaim, ‘ I do enjoy 
myself,’ or, ‘ I am horrified,’ we are insincere. ‘ As far as I feel anything, 
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it is enjoyment, horror ’—it’s no more than that really, and a perfectly 
adjusted organism would be silent. 


The most profound phrase there is the last-one, and it beats on 
an important aspect of Mr. Forster’s philosophy, but it is the 
paragraph as a whole which concerns us now, seeming, as it does, 
to stress incident, at the expense of that ceaselessly experiencing 
sensibility which for Mrs. Woolf is the proper stuff of fiction. 
And that, indeed, is what happens. Mr. Forster’s novels tell 
stories. But what stories! What monstrous improbabilities they 
are! What fearful, sensational things they are made of ! Man- 
slaughter, bribery and blackmail, slander and false witness, violent 
sex episodes, illegitimate offspring, village idiocy, public school 
intrigue, far-fetched coincidence, a mysterious housekeeper who 
has stepped straight from the pages of Gothic romance, death in 

Carriage accidents, at level-crossings, by drowning, on the football 
field. Inevitably one’s first impression of his books is concerned 
with the violence of the plots. When we are least prepared we 
receive an electric shock. It is the author’s deliberate plan ; the 
writing is gradually keyed down to its gentlest mood, and sud- 
denly a plain, terrible fact explodes. ‘Gerald died that afternoon. 
He was broken up in the football match.’ ‘By the time they 
arrived Robert had been drowned.’ In these and countless other 
cases—the deaths of Mrs. Wilcox, Leonard Bast, Rickie, and 
the arrest of Dr. Aziz—the critical event is so entirely unexpected 
that we read on, wondering for the moment whether it is not 

intended as metaphorical speech. Eventually we grow used to the 

trick. Often on a second reading we find that the shock has been 
prepared for, or its probability justified by slight indications, but 
so slight are they that we cannot be blamed for having failed to 
note their significance at the time. Nothing of the story in the 
four early novels can be believed in ; little of it even seems to 
claim credibility. Yet this apparent artlessness must be more 
than a fine disregard for a ‘ low atavistic form ’ only put up with 
as a convenient framework for his ideas about people. It is 
rather a planned violence, an assault on our sobriety, to incapaci- 
tate us from making untimely criticisms, to ‘ bounce us’ (in his 
own phrase), by fair means or foul, into accepting what he says. 
And it succeeds. It carries the sort of declamatory conviction 
that good opera carries. His stories are, in relation to them- 
selves, true enough ; the incidents, inside the books in which they 
occur, are relevant parts of a whole. And for the esthetic com- 
pactness of a work of art, that is all that matters. It is only when 
we consider the possibility of such events in relation to ourselves 
that we feel doubtful. There is that scene, for example, in which 
Ansell, Rickie’s undergraduate friend, denounces him—he is an 
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under-housemaster—in front of all the boys at lunch, and pas- 
sionately makes known, while the loyal prefects prepare to do 
battle, that their teacher has an illegitimate brother whom he 
refuses to acknowledge. What house, what school possessing such 
a house, would survive such a scene? Such things simply do not 
happen to ourselves. They are not true. 

Yet in the book even that scene is true. It is written with such 

intensity that it carries a ringing conviction with it. It pos- 
sesses that operatic truth.* Apart from which, its actual prob- 
ability is almost prepared for in the previous exposition of Ansell’s 
character. The scene is shocking, intentionally, but it is not 
surprising. It is consistent with everybody and with everything 
that has happened. One might still feel inclined to blame an 
author who chooses to mix together such characters and such 
incidents which develop into such a scene, but the feeling would 
be an irrelevant one. The fact is that, though the materials out 
of which they are made seem to belong more properly to sensa- 
tional fiction, Mr. Forster’s stories are the most distinguished 
pieces of craftsmanship. In his Aspects of the Novel he has analysed 
with great insight the novel’s component factors, and the various 
sacrifices which one factor may have to make to another— 
character to plot, or vice versé. Mr. Forster contrives his plot 
only for the purpose of developing his characters, and makes it 
serve them, at whatever cost to probability. (We refer to the 
four early novels. In A Passage to India he has achieved as 
absolute a co-ordination of the component parts as has ever been 
made.) 
And yet his books are beautiful ; they are eminently works 
of art, the reason lying in the close attention he has given to 
the qualities which he describes as Pattern and Rhythm. By 
that he means the various devices by which the different parts of 
the novel can be linked up with one another. Their effectiveness 
depends, he points out, on the memory of the reader, and his 
power to recognise the significance of incidental detail ; and 


the final sense (if the plot has been a fine one) will not be of clues and 
chains, but of something xsthetically compact, something which might 
have been shown by the novelist straight away, only if he had shown it 
straight away it would never have become beautiful. 


Mr. Forster has developed the art of clues and chains to an 
unusual extent. In its simplest form it consists of throwing in 
hints that are a preparation for events that follow probably much 
later. They are generally so casually introduced that we hardly- 
observe them ; hence a full appreciation of his novels depends 
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Where Angels Fear to Tread, and the death of Leonard Bast in Howards End, 
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absolutely on a second reading. For example, the deaths of 
Mrs. Wilcox, Leonard Bast, and Mrs. Moore appear when we 
come upon them to be too sudden for credibility—the author had 
finished with them, so they died. In point of fact, they are quite 
deliberately prepared for by earlier remarks on the state of their 
healths which at the time were too commonplace for us to see 
their significance. Another good instance occurs in Where Angels 
Fear to Tread. Philip is asking Caroline about her conversation 
with Gino. ‘And of what did you talk?’ ‘The weather— 
there will be rain, he says, by tomorrow evening... ,’ etc. 
The torrential storm which results in the carriage accident in 
which Gino’s child dies is thus prepared for seventy pages before 
it occurs. 

This simple ruse, whose purpose is to give tightness to the plot 
itself, develops into another ruse which Mr. Forster rather 
curiously calls rhythm, but which might more aptly be termed 
leit-motif. The example which he gives is the little tune of 
Vinteuil in Proust, and its significant reappearances. The Jeit- 
motif need not in itself be peculiarly significant, but by association 
with its previous appearance accumulates meaning each time it 
recurs. In The Longest Journey there are several examples— 
the star Orion is one of them, and recurs somewhat like Violets 
in A Room with a View. A more structural motif in the former 
book is the level-crossing near Cadover. When Rickie and Agnes 
arrive at Mrs. Failing’s, Stephen tells them accusingly that their 
train ran over a child at the crossing. There follows some futile 
bandinage as to what has happened to the child’s soul, which 
Stephen cannot endure. ‘ “ There wants a bridge,” he exploded. 
“* A bridge instead of all this rotten talk and the level-crossing.” ’ 
It appears later that a second child had been rescued by Stephen 
himself. The crossing is passed and repassed by Rickie later in 
the book, each time with the memory of death. At the end he is 
killed there himself, wearily saving Stephen, whom he finds drunk 
across the line. And in the concluding chapter we learn in a 
casual remark from Stephen that the railway has been bridged. 
A train is heard passing across the final darkness. The sense of 
completion is extraordinary.* The images which are used as 
leit-motifs fall very little short of becoming symbols. Mr. Forster 
nowhere uses symbols as Mrs. Woolf does, translating an inarticu- 
late idea into an image ; but he constantly uses images to suggest, 
by association, more than they themselves signify. 

In A Passage to India, one of the most ‘ zsthetically compact ’ 
books ever written, whose thought, like music’s, cannot be fixed, 
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* One is reminded of Anna Karenina. But there the accident at her first 
entrance suggests to her mind the way of her suicide at the end. Here it is a purely 
chance circumstance—an esthetic irony such as Hardy delighted in. 
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nor its meaning defined, there is an extreme instance of one passage 
calling back to another. Mrs. Moore returns home to bed at the 
end of the first day in the book. She is alone. 


Going to hang up her cloak, she found that the tip of the peg was 

occupied by a small wasp. ... ‘ Pretty dear,’ said Mrs. Moore to the 
wasp. He did not wake, but her voice floated out, to swell the night’s 
uneasiness. 
The scene is simply a beautiful detail, and connects, apparently, 
on to nothing. But pages and years later, after her death, old 
Professor Godbole, who had once sung to her at a tea-party, 
hits on an image in his wandering thoughts which, with extra- 
ordinary suggestiveness, calls us back to that scene. 

Covered with grease and dust, Professor Godbole had once more 
developed the life of his spirit. He had, with increasing vividness, again 
seen Mrs. Moore, and round her faintly clinging forms of trouble. He was a 
Brahman, she Christian, but it made no difference, it made no difference 
whether she was a trick of his memory or a telepathic appeal. It was his 
duty, as it was his desire, to place himself in the position of the God and 
to love her, and to place himself in her position and to say to the God, 
‘ Come, come, come, come.’ This was all he could do. How inadequate ! 
But each according to his own capacities, and he knew that his own were 
small. ‘One old Englishwoman and one little, little wasp,’ he thought, 
as he stepped out of the temple into the grey of a pouring wet morning. 
‘It does not seem much, still it is more than I am myself.’ 


Such beauty is not to be reckoned. 

Most important of all, he uses buildings and places and the 
names of places—such places as can be appropriately associated 
with a recurring idea and thus take on significance as symbols— 
to be the framework of his books. The Room with a View and 
Howards End represent thoughts which stamp their pattern on 
the story. The Longest Journey and A Passage to India, with 
their three parts—‘ Cambridge, Sawston, Wiltshire’ ; ‘ Mosque, 
Caves, Temple ’—are planned like symphonies in three move- 
ments that are given their shape and their inter-connexions by 
related and contrasted localities. In the later book the ‘ Marabar 
caves ’ are the basis of a tour de force in literary planning. They 
are the keynote in the symphony to which the strange melody 
always returns. During the first half of the book constant 
reference to them directs attention forward to the catastrophe. 
After this, every reference to them directs our attention back to 
the centre, to the mystery which is never solved. The three 
structures, Mosque, Caves, Temple, are outward shapes of a man’s 
spiritual adventures, but only by actual association in the story ; 
pure symbolism would involve an unwanted unreality. 

This, then, is what gives to the raw material of his stories such 
distinction—the quality which he comprehensively calls Rhythm, 
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which means the use of /eit-motif phrases and images to link up 
separated parts, with the additional function of dramatic irony 
and symbolism. This it is which gives pattern to the most diffuse 
of all forms. This device—of motifs, irony, and symbols—is, in 
fact, the modern equivalent of the classical unities, an invention 
of the greatest value, having all the classical advantages and 
none of their so severe limitations. 

Mr. Forster, we said, was a musician who chose the novel 
because he had ideas to utter which needed a more distinct 
articulation than music could make. He is interested passionately 
in human beings; not only in the idea of them—which is pre- 
sumably what most novelists mean when they lay claim to that 
passion—but in their actual living selves. His observation is so 
close, his power to describe so exact, that although we can see 
into their secret lives—which, as he says, it is the novelist’s 
unique privilege to discover—his characters are as elusive, as 
incompletely realised, as our own living friends. He describes 
with extraordinary insight personal experience in relation to 
social ; the social setting is for him an item which cannot be 
omitted in the analysis of a whole man. Hence the novel of social 
comedy, instead of a purer, more musical form. 

‘A proper mixture of characters,’ he tells us, is one of the 
most important ingredients of the novel. As a vehicle for convey- 
ing ideas everything depends on that. It is the nature of the 
mixture that distinguishes Mr. Forster’s work; which is built 
invariably round the—generally violent—clash of opposites. In 
Where Angels Fear to Tread the clash is between the world of 
conventional morality and a world more akin to Nature. To 
heighten the contrast the conflicting elements are vested in 
England and Italy. ‘More than personalities were engaged ; 
. . . the struggle was national.’ It is a fight between North and 
South, between Culture and the Beast. Culture and the Beast 
are again the conflicting opposites in The Longest Journey. Here 
the clash is between Rickie and Stephen, who eventually find that 
they are children of one mother—the one educated at Cambridge, 
the other brought up among shepherds in the Wiltshire downs. 
In both these books the violence of the plots, which we have 
already noticed, derives directly from the violence of this clash 
of opposites. In the next, A Room with a View, the clash is more 
quietly, more subtly presented, and the plot is at the same time 
a subtle one. Again a contrast is made between England and 
Italy, but, except in so far as the carriage-driver ‘ Phaethon’ 
and his lover ‘ Persephone’ bear on the story, the countries do 
not coincide with the opposites. The conflict is less externalised 
and takes place inside Lucy, in her struggle to choose between 
Cecil Vyse and George Emerson, between the ‘ medieval ’ self- 
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conscious life of culture and emancipated athletic honesty ; 
between pretended feelings and true. feelings. 

Howards End is as violent as the earlier books. It is an 
extremely complicated piece of work, but (to state the conflict for 
the moment as simply as possible) it can be described as the clash 
between the business life and the cultured life ; between ‘ Wil- 
coxes’ and ‘ Schlegels’ (the names come to be used almost as 
symbols of the two ways of living) ; between ‘ the outer life of 
telegrams and anger ’ and the life of ‘ personal relations.’ Again 
the-author adds a deliberate detail for the sake of heightening 
the contrast—the Wilcoxes are English to the backbone, the 
Schlegels are of German origin. 

In A Passage to India, which did not appear till fourteen 
years later, the clash seems at first sight to be a purely racial one. 
The distinction between types is less prominent, the political 
passion that describes the disastrous anomaly of the British in 
India is more obvious. The propagandist element in the book is 
undeniable, but one can hardly conclude that it was written with 
that for its final purpose, For one thing, in the last part of the 
book—‘ Temple ’—the problem is a different one. ‘ For here the 
cleavage was between Brahman and non-Brahman ; Moslems and 
English were quite out of the running, and sometimes not men- 
tioned for days.’ The intrusion of the English at Mau is incidental 
and designed only to reintroduce what is the real theme of the 
book—the friendship of Fielding and Dr. Aziz. The rocks that 
rise between them on their last ride together, the horses that 
swerve apart—they symbolise Indian differences, it is true, but 
differences that are not more great, only more particular, than 
the differences that exist between any two men, between Philip 
and Gino, Rickie and Stephen, Schlegels and Wilcoxes. Once 
again, therefore, the author’s interest is in the clash of human 
beings, the struggle which any one individual must endure if he is 
to achieve intimacy with any one other. The fundamental per- 
sonal difference is again deliberately heightened by an external 
circumstance—the difference of race. 

Before we proceed to reject these analyses as being too bare 
to convey even a half-true impression, another aspect of the 
clash, which is common to them all, must be referred to, Mr. 
Forster introduces into each of these five books what one can 
only describe as an elemental character ; one who sees straight 
through perplexities and complications, who is utterly percipient 
of the reality behind appearances, both in matters of general 
truth and of incidents in the story. Their greater wisdom, their 
particular knowledge, put into ironic contrast the errors and 
illusions of the rest. They are Gino, Stephen, George (together 


with his father), Mrs. Wilcox, and Mrs. Moore. In the case of 
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the men the stress is laid on the athletic, of the women on the 
intuitive. The latter, Mrs. Wilcox and Mrs. Moore, play a dis- 
tinctly minor part in their stories. It is curious to find vested in 
middle-aged women the elemental quality which is more obviously 
associated with the athletic, but we find it also in some of Shake- 
speare’s heroines. Both discover on particular complicated occa- 
sions an unquestioning certainty about the truth of an event, 
Of Helen Schlegel’s secret love of Paul ‘ Mrs. Wilcox knew . . . 
though we neither of us told her a word, and had known all 
along.’ So of Dr. Aziz, ‘Of course he is innocent,’ says Mrs. 
Moore. Very few words are spoken by either of them. They both 
seem to have withdrawn from a world whose little stupidities 
and illusions have ceased to affect them except as they distract 
their inner life. They are both curiously mysterious, their per- 
sonalities conveying with an astonishing force far more than there 
is actual evidence for. Mrs. Wilcox 


was not intellectual, not even alert, and it was odd that, all the same, she 
should give the idea of greatness. Margaret, zigzagging with her friends 
over Thought and Art, was conscious of a personality that transcended 
their own and dwarfed their activities. 


One rather strange accident attaches to both of them: they 
belong to the enemy’s camp—that is to say, to the side of the 
clash with which we are least likely to sympathise. In fact, Mrs. 
Moore’s Anglo-Indian setting does not call for our sympathy at all. 
They thus prepare the way for the merge of opposites to which we 
return later. Some of the mystery attaches as well to the three 
men. They are strange because in the middle of a social comedy 
they prefer to dispense with the disguises which the rest wear. 
As the Rev. Arthur Beebe remarks: ‘ It is so difficult—at least 
I find it difficult—to understand people who speak the truth.’ 

By the very nature of the conflict which he arranges it is clear 
how much store Mr. Forster sets by the athletic. The one chance 
which puts the deformed Rickie in the way of salvation is that 
‘he had escaped the sin of despising the physically strong—a 
sin against which the physically weak must guard.’ In the person 
of Stephen physical strength is exalted into the most exciting 
beauty and the whole novel reminds one constantly of the work 
which Lawrence produced a few years later. When he makes his 
first appearance, a third of the way through the book, the writing 
is lifted up like music to herald his approach. He is the product 
of an intensely passionate imagination working upon closely 
recorded detail of behaviour and conduct. He is life, at the centre 
and at the circumference—he is the world’s essential simplicity, 
transformed by the author’s vision, His significance is clear to 
the reader at once; no other character—except Mrs. Failing 
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when the mood is on her—perceives it, until Ansell, the articulate 
philosopher, sums him up : 


A silence, akin to Poetry, invaded Ansell. Was it only a pose to like 
this man, or was he really wonderful ? He was not romantic, for Romance 
is a figure with outstretched hands, yearning for the unattainable. Certain 
figures of the Greeks, to whom we continually return, suggested him a 
little. One expected nothing of him—no purity of phrase nor,swift- 
edged thought. Yet the conviction grew that he had been back some- 
where—back to some table of the gods, spread in a field where there is 
no noise, and that he belonged for ever to the guests with whom he had 
eaten. 


Gino and George Emerson are very different people, but they 
represent the same athletic honesty. Gino was ‘ majestic; he 


was a part of nature.’ ‘ Centuries of aspiration and culture ’ were 


defenceless against the impulses he aroused. The quality in 
George is contrasted with its absence in Cecil, whom Lucy is 
engaged to marry. At the beginning of the book it is latent but 
undeveloped in George, but each of his rare meetings with Lucy 
draws it out. Lucy comes to connect Cecil with a drawing-room 
that has no view, George is associated with a room with a view 
that looks out over life. Lucy and George meet from time to 
time, but always appear to be looking at each other ‘ across some- 
thing ’—across ‘ the rubbish that cumbers the world,’ across the 
little bundles of clothes which they strip for bathing, and which 
break into speech (the fancy reminds one of Daudet) ‘ pro- 
claiming: “No. We are what matters. Without us shall no 
enterprise begin. To us shall all flesh turn in theend”’ And 
George, to whom physical nakedness has given a new certainty, 
greets her ‘ with the shout of the morning star’ ; and eventually 
beseeches her to turn from the pretence of Cecil to his own 
manhood. Lucy cannot admit to herself that he is right, till a 
few minutes later Cecil is asked to make up a four at tennis. 


Cecil’s voice came: ‘ My dear Freddy, I am no athlete. As you well 
remarked this very morning, ‘‘ There are some chaps who are no good for 
anything but books”; I plead guilty to being such a chap, and will not 
inflict myself on you.’ 

The scales fell from Lucy’s eyes. How had she stood Cecil for a 
moment? He was absolutely intolerable, and the same evening she 


broke her engagement off. 


The athletic fitness of Gino, Stephen, and George is stressed 
in another significant way. Each realises—exceptionally, we are 
given to understand—‘ that physical and spiritual life may stream _ 
out of him for ever.’ Stephen ‘ would have children: he, not 
Rickie, would contribute to the stream ; he, through his remote 
posterity, might be mingled with the unknown sea.’ ‘Ah, but 
how beautiful he is!’ says Gino, bathing his baby. ‘ And he is 
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mine ; mine for ever. Even if he hates me he will be mine. He 
cannot help it ; he is made out of me ; I am his father.’ And the 
story of George and Lucy ends: ‘ Youth enwrapped them ; the 
song of Phaethon announced passion requited, love attained, 
But they were conscious of a love more mysterious than this, 
The song died away; they heard the river, bearing down the 
snows of winter into the Mediterranean.’ 

Gino, Stephen, George—these are heroes. They represent 
the same elemental quality as Mrs. Woolf’s Percival in The Waves. 
But whereas Percival is presented as an adored, desired opposite, 
a symbol] of the unattainable, Mr. Forster brings in these characters 
to make a clash, to conflict with the other side. Mr. Forster 
describes the clash of opposites, but not only the clash; he 
describes the merge as well. He realises that, having regard to 
their common humanity, no two types, however much opposed, 
can be considered as absolutely distinct. Hence his point of view 
is constantly shifting—each side is alternately presented for 
sympathy, first impressions are contradicted, confirmed, contra- 
dicted again, so that a close attention and memory are required 
to add up the final sum. We cannot doubt that what is urged 
upon us in The Longest Journey is the return to Nature—what is 
emphasised is the value of the earth. Yet the tragedy. does 
arise from Rickie’s faith in her, learnt through Stephen, from his 
magnificent refusal to heed his aunt’s warning ‘ Beware of the 
Earth.” When it comes to ‘warnings,’ Mrs. Herriton, Mrs. 
Failing, Mrs. Wilcox, the Anglo-Indians, people whom imagination 
has never visited, are always—right. It is in Howards End that 
our impressions are likely to become most confused. ‘ Wilcoxes’ 
and ‘ Schlegels ’ are presented with as exact a balance of sympathy 
as is possible—much as Shakespeare presents Richard II. and 
Bolingbroke, for example, or the royalists and the rebels, in 
Henry IV., Part I. So that it almost depends on the personal 
feeling of the reader to incline the scale finally either way. 

In Howards End the two opposing points of view are woven 
across each other so closely that it is hardly possible to detach 
the threads. Two families, the Schlegels and the Wilcoxes, come 
into contact with each other as a result of a chance meeting. 
“ Schlegels ’ consist of two sisters and a brother—Margaret, Helen, 
and the youthfully zsthetic Tibby. Their spiritual home is 
Queen’s Hall, and they hold vaguely advanced opinions. 
“ Wilcoxes’ make money; ‘they are keen on all games,’ and 
they ‘think charm in a man is rather rot.’ The trouble begins 
when Helen and Paul think they are in love with one another 
—an illusion which does not last more than a few hours. 


‘ To think that because you and a young man meet for a moment, there 
must be all these telegrams and anger,’ supplied Margaret. 
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Helen nodded. 

‘ I’ve often thought about it, Helen. It’s one of the most interesting 
things in the world, The truth is that there is a great outer life that you 
and I have never touched—a life in which telegrams and anger count. 
Personal relations that we think supreme, are not supreme there. There 
love means marriage settlements, death, death duties. So far I’m clear. 
But here my difficulty. This outer life, though obviously horrid, often 
seems the real one—there’s grit in it. It does breed character. Do 
personal relations lead to sloppiness in the end ?’ 

‘Oh, Meg, that’s what I felt, only not so clearly, when the Wilcoxes 
were so competent, and seemed to have their hands on all the ropes,’ 

‘ The world would be a grey bloodless place,’ comments the 
author, ‘ were it entirely composed of Miss Schlegels. But the 
world being what it is, perhaps they shine out of it like stars.’ 
Such is his detachment. The two elements continue to play 
upon each other, and the greatness and limitations of each are 
revealed with an astonishing clearness. Helen withdraws further 
into the ‘ personal life,’ but for Margaret the ‘ outer life ’ gradually 
becomes a ‘ real force,’ something that she could not attain to. 
She sees that it represents a ‘spirit without which life might 
never have moved out of protoplasm.’* Finally she becomes 
Mr. Wilcox’s second wife. Then when the crisis of the book is 
reached and a catastrophe occurs, Wilcoxes are seen in all their 
weaknesses—they fail because they have never known the 
‘ personal life.’ It seems for the moment as if the author is going 
to separate them, suggesting that it is impossible to reconcile such 
opposites, and that ‘ those who stray outside their nature invite 
disaster.’ But life returns to the normal. Margaret still accepts 
Mr. Wilcox. And at the very end, as tragedy goes off into the 
past, and much pain has been suffered and many wrongs have 
been revealed—‘ Nothing has been done wrong,’ she says to him 
with the final wisdom of acceptance. 

For love, she sees, is a greater thing than opinions. What a 
folly it were to ruin the rare possibility of intimacy with any man, 
for so imaginary a cause as one’s personal beliefs. The man him- 
self is the important element, and not the way he thinks, nor the 
work he does. ‘I can’t bother over results,’ she once remarked 
regarding the British Empire, ‘ they are too difficult for me: I 
can only look at the men. An Empire bores me, so far, but I can 
appreciate the heroism that builds it up.’ Again, ‘ She hated war 
and liked soldiers—it was one of her amiable inconsistencies.’ It 
is possible that in that inconsistency Mr. Forster is enunciating 
his philosophy as definitely as he has done anywhere. You may 

« It is amusing to find Lawrence writing to Forster (Letfers, p. 552)—‘ you 
dia make a nearly deadly mistake glorifying those business people in Howards 
End, Business is no good.’ It is like Blake’s rejection of Wordsworth as a 
materialist, when he says, ‘ There is no such thing as natural piety because the 
natural man is at enmity to God.’ 
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be a convinced rebel—but do not pretend that you can resi 
empire-builders. You may be a pacifist—but you are laying a 
false emphasis on consistency if you allow that to affect yout 
appreciation of soldiers. What a man thinks and the way of life” 
he goes will inevitably clash with other thoughts and diffe 
ways. But the man himself is more than his opinions or tg 
accidents that attach to him. It is possible for Schlegels to accept, 
Wilcoxes, it is possible for Englishmen to ride with Indians. 
the final wisdom is to grant that ‘ nothing has been done wrong.’ ~ 
The words have—to use a phrase of Mrs. Woolf’s—the weight 
of the whole book behind them. They ring with that prophetic: 
‘tone of voice’ which sounds right through his masterpiece 
Passage to India—the tone in which the great writers of tragedy” 
have spoken their last words of reconciliation. They rise up—as” 
he says of great poetry—from that anonymous part of a man 
which ‘ cannot be labelled with his name. It has something in” 
common with all other deeper personalities, and the mystic a : 
assert that the common quality is God.’ 4 
So that in the end it will be more true to say that, after alls j 
if Mr. Forster’s novels ‘ tell a story’ as they do, they are these © 
more desirable things as well—‘ melody ’ and ‘ perception of the — 
truth.’ No words can describe them; the melody cannot be 
heard through any medium but its own. All I have attempted 
here is some indication of the shape and the mode. Much that is ~ 
most remarkable in his writing has scarcely been commented 
upon: his dazzling humour, acute and delicate satire that never 
misses its mark, his vivid characterisation, whether in the ‘ flat” ; 
or the ‘ round’ ; his faultless sense of the style appropriate to — 
individuals, especially in regard to their tricks of speech—these ~ 
and other arts give the actual texture of his work its distinction, — 
But these are stamped with his name. It is the Anonymous — 
Prophecy that will remain with us, the transcendent beauty of | 
the Mosque and Temple, and the athletic body of Stephen. It © 
would be perhaps merely stupid to ask, in conclusion, for more. 
It is possible that the mind which saw so visionarily the signi- 
ficance of Stephen, and which could tell the Wilcoxes that’ 
‘nothing has been done wrong,’ has achieved their own wisdom ; 
that the organism, being perfectly adjusted, is silent. 


PETER BuRRA. 
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